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LEONARD. NOW FIRST 
[ Concluded} 

Question 23.—Is not literal person) 
One intelligent agent, with One consetous- 
ness and will ? 

Answer.— In the ordinary use 
term person, jt means an agent wi 
consciousness and will. - is pe 

od when applied to angels an “ad 
" Not so, in cnuieall when applied 0} 
Christ. There may be two conscio 
and wills in him, a human and divine, and 
yet but one person, complex indeed, stil 
bat one.’ - : 

Reflections. —T wo’ consciowsnesses and 
wills, a human and divine,’ belong to two 
persons, a human and a divine person, 

Dr. R. says, ‘one person.’ He adds, 
‘complex indeed, still but one.’ 

Should I say, one person, complex in- 
deed, still butone, when it was well known 
that I really meant David and Solomon, 
my sincerity would be questioned. 

‘Should I say, Hamilton, Jay and Adems 
are three persons, equal in power and skill, 
and in essence, one, it would be the ne 
plus ultra of absurdity. 

Still I could use the hallucinations of 
Mystery. I could preach to my hearers 
that it was so sacred a mystery that ‘ ex: 
cept they believe it, they would perish 
everlastingly, and that without doubt.’ | 
Would not define and demonstrate, but 
puzzle and perplex. I would be xreyer- 
enced, and make money. For the multi- 
tude listen with trembling belief to the 
wildest fables, and pay liberally. 

A priesthood, calling itself the Catholic 
Church, fashioned a God, whom they 
named Trinity, composed of three equal 
persons. And they proceeded and intro- 
duced two Sons of their God, a Son exist- 
ing from eternity, and a Son younger than 
the virgin ; a Son equal to the Father, and 
a Son who ‘ of himself could do nothing ;’ 
a Son who could die in anguish on the 
cross, and a Son who could be crucified 
without pain. 

That priesthood, armed with these mys- 
teries, and with sacraments containing 
secret and invisible ~pewers, called also 
‘holy mysteries,’ and arrayed im rubes im- 
spiring awe, drew to themselves a fourth 
part of the wealth of Christendom. ‘ All 
the world wondered after the beast.” Rev. 
xiii. 3. 

Now, ‘ He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear.’ The Son discovered in the Divine 
Essence, and Equal to the Father, is the 
divine nature of Christ. And the Son 
whose mother was Mary is the human 
nature of Christ. This is Trinitarian 
economy. 

Yet no two Sons on earth differ so 
widely. The answer allows that ‘ they 
have two consciousnesses ‘and wills, 4 
Human and Divine.’ 

But we are told that united, they are 
one person, a complex person indeed, still 
but one person, one Son, a complex Son 
indeed, still but one Son, one Jesus Christ, 
a complex Jesus Christ indeed, still but 
one Jesus Christ. 

Connected with this, we have One God, 
a complex God indeed, Triplex, Trinity, 
Three, still but One. 


Now all this Comptexity isan ABsURDI- 
ty. For itis counter to that law of personal 
individuality which God has made inflexi- 
ble throughout the intelligent universe. 

Two Sons,a human and divine, have 
distinct personal existence. Three per- 
sons are not one individual. I cannot 
lose my personality, till my being is ex- 
tinct. You cannot cease to be yourself, 
and become Louis Philippe. A soul can- 
not disencumber itself of conscience. 


of the 


The man Jesus could no more lose his 
individuality by union with Divinity, than 
Divinity by union with man. As well 
might we say that God may lose his per- 
sonality, without losing his being. No 
intelligence in heaven, earth, or hell can 
he stripped of his person, but by being put 
out of existence. 

‘Personal identity is sameness of being, 
of which consciousness is the evidence.’— 
Dr. Webster. 

Hence, while ‘ consciowsness’ contin- 
ues, ‘the evidence’ of personality con- 
tinues. This is philosophically true. It 
is literally true. it js immutably true. 
And if it is theologically false, then is the- 
ology false. 

Hence the triune theology is false. For 
it teaches three equal divine persons, and 
each intelligent, and then absurdly denies 
that they are three Gods. It maintains 
two consciousnesses and wills in the Son 
of God, and denies that they are two per- 
sons. * 

‘ Trinities,’ ‘ at once three and one,’ are 
absurdities. Hence ministers select words 
Uundefinable in setting them forth. Such 
language renders the mystical spectre art- 
_— 


“There are political corporations, as Banks, 
Which are said to have no yo These, meta- 
Ysically, are called persons. But Banks and 
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fully and awfully obseure. Aad this is 
thought admissible, so long as their peo- 
ple unsuspecting and subservient, follow 
along, blindfold. bs 

If it can be proved that there @#@ three 
divine equal persons, as implied fteamswers 
then 
there are*Phree Gods. And thi#faust be 


proved, or trinity is a fable, a m,a 
nothing. 2 
And if the Son of God, comple indeed, 


is two natures and one person, he is not 
double-«minded, but doubtetengued. 
he said, * Of that day knoweth*#ot the 
Son, but the Father only.’ Matt/ xiii. 32. 
If in any nature of this ‘one person,’ 
He the said ‘one person’ did know, he 
uttered falsehood. Worse than did Ana- 
nias and Sapphira. For they only said 
¢ the land for so mach,’ without 
acknowledging that they sold it for more. 
Peter called this ‘ lying.’ 

Question 24.—‘ Now is Christ risen 
from the dead.’ 1 Cor. xiv. 20. Does 
Christ, in this sentence, mean an intelli- 
gent agent with one body and soul, and 
one consciousness and will ? 

Answer.—' We believe that in Jesus 
Christ there are two natures, and @ne per- 
son, and that predicates are made of him 
pertaining sometimes to one nature, and 
sometimes to the other. In the case before 
us, we suppose the affirmation of the rising 
from the dead relates to the human nature 
only.’ 

Reflections.—It will be allowable to 
illustrate the meaning of this periphrastic 
answer, by the parallel answer to question 
21. He there says, The second person 
in the Trinity, in respect to his human 
nature, was crucified.’ In the same sense, 
the second person ir the Trinity might be 
placed in the tomb, and raised from the 
dead. And in the same sense, the second 
person in the Trinity, after his resurrec- 
tion from the dead, might take and eat a 
piece of a broiled fish.’ Luke xxiv. 42. 

So then God the Son, the second person 
in the Trinity was crucified and buried, 
and raised from the dead, and being infi- 
nite made an infinite atonement by his 
blood. 

For the blood of the highest finite being 
would have been as far from expiating 
sin, as an offering of swine’s flesh. 

But the second person being of as much 
worth, and as infinite as either of the other 
persons, poured forth his own divine 
blued, and made a vicarious offering of 
himself. And this he did, not veritably, 
but by an artificial code of expediency. 
He did it by proxy—a passible or suffering 
proxy. And that suffering proxy was (by 
the answer) ‘the human nature only.’ 
The human nature was the created man, 
not infinite, not even a being, or a person. 
By answer to question 7. 

This project commences loftily, with a 
view to an infinite atonement, teaching 
that one of the persons in God contained 
in himself the only atoning blood, and that 
this person, ‘equal with God,’ was rich, 
possessing all the treasures of the uni- 
verse, and became poor and ‘ humbled 
himself’ and ‘ made himself of no reputa- 
tion.’ : 

To say that God ‘ humbled himself’ and 
‘ made himself of no reputation is blasphe- 
my, a blasphemy fully warranted by our 
false translation of Phil. ii. 6. 

But the project though it commences 
loftily, ends very humbly, in a human vic- 
tim, and one too, incredibly diminished. 
How Trinity helps forward the infinite 
atonement, doth not appear, nor how the 
blood of God was shed. 

Unless the blood of the second person, 
as well as the blood of the human nature 
was drawn by the soldier’s spear. And 
this, if implied in the sayings of Trinitari- 
ans, is not unreservedly announced by 
them. They shift their position. They 
step backward and forward from blood 
divine to human, and from human to 
divine. They use an ambidextrous cau- 
tion, or, wholly ‘ darken counsel by words 
without knowledge.’ Job xxxviii. 2, 

‘ How long shall it be to the end of these 
lying wonders ?” 

Question 25.—'For since by man came 
death, by man came also the resurrection 
of the dead.’ Cor. xv. 21. 

Does man in the last clause of the sen- 
tence mean man as unequivocally as man 
means man in the former clause? I dis- 
tinctly mean a created man. 

Answer.— By man, in the last clause, 
special reference is had to Christ’s human 
nature. But the person to whom this 
nature belonged was very God as well as 
man.’ 

‘The person (not persons) was very 
God.’ This is equivocal. For if by ‘ very 
God’ is meant the whole of God, then, the 
persons are already Three. And adding 
man, I should think, would make Four. 
But allowing man to be no person, there 
are still Three Persons. Yet the answer 
has person in the singular number. 
Equivocal and deceptive ! 

Perhaps by ‘ person,’-we are to fix on 
the second person, and exclude the first 
and third. Then the impersonal man with 
his consciousness (au absurdity,) and the 
second person with his divine conscious- 





ness, is one complex: person. So then 
Christ was ‘ very man,’ and he ‘ belonged 
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to very God’ the Son, without the other 
two persons. This ‘ person’ (singular) is 
the Divinity of Christ, without the other 
two persons. 

For unless we keep the three persons 
harmoniously in view, in their ‘ different 
offices ’ and ‘ ranks,’ we love the vital part 
of our faith and perish with infidels. 

With this understanding, ‘person was 
very God’ in the answer, is capable of 
meaning. Otherwise I am at a Joss. 

God said to a prophet, ‘ Make the vision 
plain, that he may run that readeth it.’ I 
have read the answer. But I hardly know 
which way to ‘ run.’ 

Question 26.—' He (the Father) hath 
put all things under his (the Son’s) feet.’ 
Were ‘not all things under the Eternal 
Son before the Father put them under 
him ? . os 

Answer.— All things are put under the 
Son as mediator. In this office, he is 
God's king, whom he hath set upon his 
holy hill. As to his inherent power to 
subdue all things to himself, it was the 
same before as after this regal appoint- 
ment.’ 

Reflections.—It would require a long 
sermon to explain this answer. - Often 
have I heard such a sermon. And by the 
time the sermon was ended, all ideas were 
nearly or quite out of sight. 

I feared from the beginning that the 
answers would be elaborately indistinct, as 
ZEneas feared, when he repaired to the 
Sibyl at Cumae. 

Eneas sought to learn the decrees of 
fate at the Grotto of the prophetess. ‘1 
beg, said he, commit not thy prophetic 
verses to palin-leaves, lest they fly about in 
disorder, the sport of the winds. 1 beg 
you yourself will intelligibly, pronounce 
them.’— Virgil. 

The priestess commonly wrote her re- 
sponses on the leaves of the palm-tree. 
And to render her ambiguous revelations 
still harder to be deciphered, she placed 
the leaves out of her secret Grotto, where 
they would be ruffled by the wind. 

To the leaves she referred her customer 
for her responses. She secured her 
wages. The inquirer was soothed and 
cajoled. She had the best of the bargain. 

So fares it with men inquiring after the 
sacred, but secreted Trinity. The answers 
they obiain, no oftener have brevity, pre- 
cision and distinctness, than those uttered 
at the temple of Apollos. 

Question 27.— When all things shall 
be subdued unto him (the Son,) then shall 
the Son also himself be subject to him that 
put all things under him, that God may be 
allin all.’ 1 Cor. xv. 28. 

Who is ‘ the Son himself’ who shall be 
subject to him that put all things under 
him ? 

Answer.— It is the second person in 
the Trinity. But he will be subject in his 
human nature, and in his mediatorial office 
as king.’ 

Reflections.—Let us see how far this 
answer does, or does not accord with the 
Bible. Luke x. 27. ‘ All things are de- 
livered to me of my Father.’ Matt. xxviii. 
18. ‘All power is given unto me in 
heaven and in earth.’ 1 Cor. xv. 27. 
‘He (the Father) hath put all things under 
his (the Son’s) feet.’ 

We agree in this, that ‘all things,’ * all 
power in heaven and earth,’ are given to 
the Son, as Mediator. 

‘ But when he saith, ‘ All things are put 
under him,’ it is manifest that He is ex- 
cepted who did put all things under him.’ 
1 Cor. xv. 27. It was manifest to Paul 
that God did not put himself under the 
‘one mediator, the man Christ Jesus.’ 1 
Tim. ii. 5. 

All things being put under the Son as 
mediator, he will continue in his heavenly 
regency, ‘till he shall have put down all 
rule and all authority and power,’ till 
‘every knee shall bow to him, and every 
tongue confess that he is Lord, to the 
glory of God the Father.’ In fine, as 
mediator he will sway his sceptre till he 
has fulfilled the commission he received 
from the supreme authority. So far, I 
think, we must agree. 

‘Then cometh the end, when he shall 
have delivered up the kingdom to God 
even the Father.’ 1 Cor. xv. 24. 

What will he deliver up ? 

Obviously, ‘ all things delivered to him 
of his Father.’ ‘All power given unto 
him in heaven and earth.’ ‘All things 
which his Father hath put under his feet,’ 
as mediator. 

I know not that we yetdisagree. If we 
do, let Professor Stuart step in and set us 
right. He says, ‘At the end of the pro- 
bation-state, the mediatorial office itself 
will be given us.’ Hints on prophecy, p. 
138. 

And ‘ when the mediatorial office itself 
shall be delivered up,’ ‘ then shall the Son 
also himself be subject unto him that put 
all things under him, that God may be all 
in all.’ 1. Cor. xv. 28. 

What shall then ‘ be subject’ to God? 

“Paul says, ‘ The Son Himself,’ not one 
of his appendages, not a part of Himself, if 
he be complex and divisible, but his whole 
self. 

What will render ‘ the Son himself sub- 
ject to God who pat all things under him?” 


Obviously, The very act of ‘delivering 
up the kingdom.’ Paul’s expression. 
The very act of ‘ giving up the mediatori- 
al office.’ Stuart’s synoymous expres- 
sion. 

If he is king after this, he is king with- 
out a kingdom. 

Now for the Answer.—The answer at- 
tempts to show, in two particulars, how, 
after ‘delivering up the kingdom,’ the 
second person in the Trinity will be sub- 
ject to God the Father, viz. 

Ist. ‘Subject in his mediatorial office 
as king.’ 

But this is impossible, For ‘ his medi- 
atorial kingdom is delivered tp.’ He can 
neither be ‘subject ig the mediatorial 
office as king,’ nor reign in that office, 
‘after he shall have delivered up his office 
and kingdom,’ _ 

‘Ih is as if we should say, ‘then cometh 
the end of the president’s term, when he 
shall have delivered up his government, 
and himself become subject to his succes- 
sor, and subject in his office of president, 
when that office no longer adheres to him. 

The blessing of thousands may follow 
the ex-president for the good he did when 
president. As the blessing of millions will 
follow ‘the man Christ Jesus’ for the 
work he hath accomplished, long after ‘ he 
shall have delivered, up the kingdom.’ 
All creation will resound, ‘ Blessing, and 
honor, and glory be unto him thet sitteth 
on the throne’ (the Holy One vho was 
never humbled or slain,) ‘and unto the 
Lamb that was slain, forever and ever.’ 

2d. The answer says, ‘The second 
person in the Trinity will himself be sub- 
ject in his human nature.’ 

This too is impossible. ‘His human 
nature is not‘ the second person, is not 
‘the Son himself who is eternal znd equal 
with the Father.’ 

But if we grant that the secon] person 
at this consummation will lower the man,” 
and subject him to the Father, ind him- 
self rise from his secondary ratk to his 
primitive equality with the Father, would 
this be accepted by Paul ? 

The answer says, ‘ The Son aimself is 
the Second Person in the Trinity.’ And 
Paul says, ‘The Son himsel! shall be 
subject.’ 

And yet it turns out, by a flexible twist, 
that the man only will be ‘ subject,’ while 
the second Person, instead of going lower, 
will rise. With seeming pretence of 
descent from superiority, the second person 
will ascend from his rank below the 
Father, to his co-equality, and let his man- 
hood drop into subjection. 

Had honest Paul intended this, he would 
have honestly said, ‘Ther shall the Son 
also himself rise to his co-equal dominion, 
that the Father may no longer be all in all. 

How, or when, in the trinitarian school, 
the Third Person is to te elevated from 
his lowermost ‘rank in the economy of 
redemption,’ to his co-equality with the 
other persons, | am not informed. 

Cenclusion.—Should sundry answers of 
Dr. Richards seem to others, as they seem 
to me, wary and distrustful, and should 
their whole amount present the inauspici- 
ous aspect of absurdity, the fault is not in 
the Doctor, but in the enigmatical, ever- 
varying, juggling trinity. No man can 
successfully grapple with an absurdity, 
and make it wear the plain garb of truth. 

The Doctor’s instructions on other sub- 
jects are clear. He is respectable as a 
Metaphysician, eminent as a Preacher, 
pre-eminent as a theological Professor. 

Extracts.—‘ The worl Trinity,’ said 
Luther, ‘ sounds oddly. It is a human 
invention. It were better to call God 
‘God ’ than ‘ Trinity.’ 

‘I like not this prayer,’ said Calvin! “O 
holy and blessed Trinity.” It savors of 
barbarity. The word Trinity is barbarous, 
insipid, profane, a human _ invention, 
grounded on no testimony of God’s word, 
the Popish God, unknown to the prophets 
and apostles.’ 

A learned modern says, ‘A three-one 
man would be a monster, a triune God, a 
monster deified.’—Christian Layman, p. 
174. 

The 21st question and answer are wor- 
thy of further notice. 


Question 21..—Was one of the Infinite 
Three crucified for us ?” 

Answer.—' The second person in the 
Trinity, in respect to his human nature, 
was crucified. We do not suppose that 
his Divinity was passible.’ 

By this answer, only one of the Three 
equal Persons was crucified, the Second 
Person only. The two other equal Per- 
sons in the Godhead were not crucified at 
all, neither in person, nor by proxy. Yet 
these two equals constitute two thirds of 
the Godhead. 

The second Person is equal to either of 
the other Persons, and is one third of the 
Godhead. 

This is mathematically true, provided 
the three equal Persons are three entities, 
and not nonentities. But they are trinitari- 
an entities, or they could not be the One 
God. Figures will not lie, never. The- 
ology will, often. Any thevlogy claiming 
to subtract one third of an entity from the 
entity itself, without leaving a remainder 





of two thirds of the entity, is false theolo- 














gy. And ministers who attempt this, ‘do 
walk in craftiness, handling the word of 
God deceitfully.’ 

But suppose the three theological equals 
in the Trinity are nonentities, as indeed 
they are, this at once accounts for two 
well known facts, viz. 

Ist. The stern intolerance, 

2d. _ The empty verbosity of trinitari- 
ans. 

The first is noticed by the learned 
Hallam in his ‘ History “of the middle 
ages.’ ‘Religious disputants, says he, 
become more positive and rancorous, as 
their creed recedes from the possibility of 
human apprehension.’ 

As to empty verbosity, it annoys us, 
whenever we consult trinitarian Expositors. 

‘A barren “tree conceals its want of 
fruit, by its profusion of leaves. So the 
triune philosophy conceals’ its “wang. of 
ideas, by a foliage of words.’ 

A crafty politician said, ‘The use of 
language is, to conceal our thoughts.’ 

A crafty winitarian says, ‘To conceal 
our want of thoughts.’ 

An honest man says, ‘ To expresstruths 
clearly conceived in our own minds, and 
to render them intelligible to our hearers.’ 

Honest Paul says, ‘Fk had rather speak 
five words with my understanding, that ] 
might teach others also, than ten thousand 
words in an unintelligible tongue.’ ‘If I 
know not the meaning of him that speak- 
eth, he shall be a barbarian unto me.’ 1 
Cor. 14. 

Should the Bible itself claim to reveal 
what cannot be understood, it would have 
no pre-eminence over heathen oracles. 
And so far as the Bible is rendered unin- 
telligible by the craft or blanders of inter- 
polators, or transcribers, or translators, so 
far it is rendered worthy of no regard. 
And all Reverend Doctors who teach us to 
believe what we cannot understand, de- 
servedly rank with the Reverend Magnus 
Apollo. D. D. 

‘ When God speaks to men, he expects 
to be understood. A revelation must be 
intelligible, or it is no revelation.’—Prof. 
Siuart. 

Trinity is of necessity, and always has 
been, Unintelligible. It therefore is not, 
and never has been Revealed. 

The clear scriptural doctrine that God is 
‘the Holy One,’ One Undivided Person 
with no equal, is alarming to the authority 
and avarice of the priesthood. Trisagion, 
Mystery, Trinity, Three Persons, Subsis- 
tences, Unsearchable Relations, Hypostati- 
cal Unions and Distinctions, Triunities, 
these all ‘recede from the possibility of 
human apprehension.’ Among these, the 
priest can hide, and be sacred and inviola- 
ble. Hence the Anathemas thundered by 
ecclesiastics, against heretics who disdain 
their priestly authority, and refuse to pay 
tribute for their vain and dreamy mysteries. 

Objection.—It is objected to this whole 
discussion that it is Unimportant. 

Unimportant, because it needs not hurt 
any man’s conscience to assent to the mys- 
terious fact of three Persons, or Distinc- 
tions, or Relations, or Somewhats, seeing 
that he is not required to explain, not re- 
quired to mean anything conceived by the 
mind, the mystery lying beyond human 
perception. Only let the style, in which 
the inconceivable fact is expressed, be lib- 
erally indeterminate, not circuinscribed 
by a definition, and the style will accord 
with the subject which is inscratable. 

The Trinity is an article of pure revela- 
tion. But God, in revealing the Trinity, 
did not make known what it is, but only 
that it is. 

Theologians wholly differ in their ex- 
planations. No matter. Any of them 
are sufficient. They break no fellowship. 
And the mystery is a very convenient arti- 
cle of Church and ministerial union. As 
long as the people listen, with humble be- 
lief in the Trinity, though they cannot 
know what the thing itself is, they travel 
well, and are edified. And it is enough. 


Reply.—The subject is Important. 

Important because conscience is defiled 
by an equivocal profession of an ‘ Article 
of Faith’ not understood. 

Important because the true God is re- 
vealed, i. e., made known. ‘The Son of 
God is come, and hath given us under- 
standing that we may know him that is 
the true God, and we are in him that is 
true by his Son Jesus Christ. This is the 
true God and eternal life. 1 John v. 20. 

Important because Jehovah proclaims, 
‘Thou shalt have no other Gods before 
me.’ ‘Thou shalt utterly overthrow 
them.’ 

Important because ‘The Holy One,’ 
who has no equals, has uttered awful 
threatenings against those who walk afier 
other Gods. 

Important because Christ and his fol- 
lowers did more widely spread the knowl- 
edge of The One God among idolatrous 
nations, during the past century, being 
Unitarians, than the monks during the six 
following centuries, or the Catholics, from 
the time of their supposed discovery of 
three equal persons in God, to this day. 

Important, because, until the dark mys- 
tery of the triune delusion shall give place 
to the open glory of the Supreme Father, 
é will continee jts baleful influence. and 


a 


retard the regeneration of pastors of their 
flocks and of the world, 

Hence the Unitarian, who has the spirit 
of Paul will warn men, when, after the 
manner of heathens, they say, 

O Jupiter Optimus, Jupiter Stator, 
Jupiter Tonans, Three Distinctions and 
One Jupiter, have mercy on us. Or, 

O Brachma, Veeshna and Seeva, three 
heads and one form, under whom is_ writ- 
ten, * Be silent, it isa mystery.’ 

These Gods can no more save us than 
Aaron’s Molien Calf. 

These, and all other triune Gods, with 
their-gorshippers. must be removed from 
under these heavens. Jer. x. 11-18, 

‘The Lord shall be king over all the 
earth. In that day, there shall be One 
Jehovah, and His Name One. Zech. 
xiv, 9, 
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Por the Register and Observer. 
THOUGHTS ON PEACE AND WAR. NO. IV. 
The spirit of war invariably hostile to 
freedom. 

Standing armies, greater or smaller, are 
natural and perhaps necéssary appendages 
of a martial system; and it is well known 
that the quartering of troops among us 
was one of the principal complaints which 
led to our Revolution. For many years 
after the establishment of our National 
government, permanent armies were 
viewed by our citizens with peculiar jeal- 
ousy. So apprehensive, indeed, were they 
of danger to their liberties from this quar- 
ter, that the military preparations made 
during the administration of the elder 
Adams, though, as a great part of our peo- 
ple thought, they were rendered necessary 
by threatening dangers from abroad, were 
among the chief causes of destroying the 
influence and power of the existing ad- 
ministration. Such apprehensions are not 
unfounded, To aconsiderable extent, they 
are justified by innumerable facts ; by the 
history of almost all governments which 
have pretended to be free; by that of 
Greece and Rome, the Commonwealth, so 
called, in England, and the South Ameri- 
ican Republics. Should any party in our 
land ever become strong enough to wield 
this power, and should they have a dispo- 
sition so to do, a disposition against which 
we have no adequate security, we know 
not how soon it would be exerted for the 
purpose of annihilating the spirit, if not 
the forms of eur liberties. 

Civil freedom, however, is not the chief 
object I have in view, in the protestations 
I am now urging against the martial sys- 
tem. No. Dear as civil freedom is, it is 
nothing more than chaff, compared with 
that human liberty, that moral indepen- 
dence, to which the martial spirit is, ever 
has been, and ever will be a deadly foe; 
withering the souls, while it mangles the 
bodies of men. 

What do you see in that frigate? what 
in that ship of the line ? whatin that camp ? 
or that wide-spreading field? Is it an as- 
semblage of men? ora collection of other 
animals 2 or of living machines? They 
have indeed the forms of men; but what 
have they more? Are they allowed the 
high prerogatives of men ? allowed to julge 
every one for himself what is right and 
wrong, and toact accordingly? Look into 
the martial code, and what do you read? 
code, do I say ? war can hardly be said to 
have acode. Without any great exagger- 
ation, it may be said to condense all its 
authority into one stern command, ‘ Obey 
your superior.’ Yes, obey your superior, 
whatever you are required to do ; whatever 
injustice or cruelty you may be required 
to inflict on others, or however much feel- 
ing or conscience may revolt against it. 

I do not say that martial law allows no 
moral judgment to the soldier; whether of 
the lowest or the highest rank. He may 
be kind to his comrades, except when he is 
required to inflict the vengeance of that 
law upon them. Yes, he may be kind to 
a fallen foe and courteous to a prisoner ; 
but when commanded by his superior to 
execute what he believes to be the great- 
est wrong upon an enemy, or one who is 
is called by this name, he must endeavor 
to perform the service, in violation of con- 
science and the Divine law, or incur the 
hazard of being shot for neglect of orders. 

Such I suppose to be the discipline of 
war, under all the modifications it has un- 
dergone from the influence of civilization 
and christianity to the present moment ; 
and such I suppose it must be, so long as 
nations depend on war for their glory or 
their safety ; so long as armies or fleets are 
set in array against each other for mutual 
destruction. It a law of necessity. When 
two camps are formed in the same neigh- 
borhood, the forces on each side must be 
concentrated by an entire submission to 
one inaster will. The more perfect a des- 
potism for the time, the more efficient the 
army. Thus situated, it will not do to 
leave every man, or any man to consult 
conscience, or the law of God. 
freedom, generally allowed, would produce 
continual desertions. It would render it 
impossble to keep an efficient army to- 
gether. I contend, therefore, that the mar- 
tial system, especially when it is regarded 
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ig an irreconcilable foe to freedom ; to that 
moral freedom which is infinitely more. 
precious than civil liberty. 

It may indeed be said that armies may 
be formed by enlistment, and it may be 
‘supposed that this will save the moral free- 
dom of those who engage in war. Where 
the enlistment is for » specifie service there 
is some plausibility if -the-argument, but 
in practice it amounts to very litle. How 
few enlist without some bribery or temp- 
tation ! and be this as it may, how does it 
affect a multitude of details in the service 
they pledge themselves to perform? If 
you go voluntarily into a prison, lock the 
door upon yourself, and throw the key out 
of a grated window to one who will cer- 
tainly keep it, are you legs®prisoner than 
you would have,been had you been con- 
fined against your will? ay 


civilized countries a t day, are, 
as I believe, carried on Chane SF voiha. 
enlisted for that specific purpose. . It is by 
a general enlistment; or what is stil] 
worse, by compulsory drafts or detach- 
ments, that much of this bloody work is 
‘done. Most of my readers, it is probable, 
have heard of the conscriptions of Napo- 
leon, which seized upon all the male pop- 
ulation of the empire within certain ages ; 
and if they did not procure acceptable sub- 
stitutes, or march vohantarily to the field 
of slaughter, drove them thither at the 
point of the bayonet. In our own country, 
too, our free country, as it is called, a sim- 
ilar conscription was. proposed, near the 
close of the last war with Great Britain, 
by the acting Secretary of War; a man so 
popular, notwithstanding this proposition, 
as to be twice elected to the highest office 
in the nation. Had not peace prevented, 
it is probable the conscription would have 
taken place. Indeed such is the nature of 
war, and such the vicissitudes to which it 
is liable, that something of this kind may 
often become indispensable to public or 
private safety. Thus men, thus nations 
may be compelled to violate the dictates of 
conscience and the most sacred laws of 
Heaven, by the perpetration of what appear 
to them the greatest atrocities. So, as it 
appears to me, it must be while nations 
confide in arms for security and peace. 

It is not, however, amid the actuat 
plans of war alone that we suffer these en- 
croachments on our moral freedom. The 

influence of the servitude, to which we 
have once been subjected, continues after 
we have been declared free. Public senti- 
ment has been poisoned. The moral dis- 
cernment has been enfeebled. Men have 
learned to call evil good, and good evil. 
War is the father of that detestable doc- 
trine, that when war is once declared by 
the constituted authorities” of the land, 
every good citizen is bound to support it,, 
whatever his private views of its justiee, or: 
injustice. Such was the avowed senti- 
ment of some of our most eminent citizens, 
lawyers, and professed Christians in the 
war of 1812; and such has been the mor- 
al contagion, that Christians still send their. 
sons to military academies, under a pledge 
of serving in any war that may occur with- 
in a specified time, though that war. may 
perhaps be as flagitious as any that was. 
ever waged. Unless prevented then, by a 
better understanding or a deeper sense of 
Christian duty, what evils may not yet be 
apprehended from the influence of the war 
system on the minds of men? If in any 
case, We must or may violate conscience 
in submission to custom or civil authority, 
or in other words, obey man rather than 
God, how easy is the transition to.an, utter 
renunciation of the divine law! Where 
shall we draw any line, which can be de- 
fended either by reason or conscience, be-~ 
tween the first and the last steps of that 
moral degradation, by which we surrender 
the freedom of our souls to any despot, 
who may claim that surrender? 


War has a common origin with some of 
the most complicated evils, which ever 
affiicted or poluted the world. Slavery is 
war under an other name, and a diversified 
form ; a detestable war on God and mar, 
and every enlightened and benevolent be- 
ing in the universe, who comes to the 
knowledge of its horrid, heart-rending facts. 
Religious persecution, so called, is inspired 
by the same unhallowed breath, which kin- 
dles other wars. It was the spirit of war 
which established the Inquisition, built. its 
prisons, planted its dungeons: and every 
species of persecution for conscience sake, 
though comparatively mild, is in faet, the 
operation of the same warring spirit, modi- 
fied by different circumstances. All these 
things are only somany varieties of war, 
and all spring immediately or remotely, 
from one false principle ; viz: that physical 
force is the best, if not the only adequate 
means of security to one person or nation, 
when assailed or threatened by anouber. 

It may perhaps be said that persecution 
is not defence, but aggression, and there- 
fore that it is not to be traced to. the, same 
source with wars, which are purely defen~ 
sive. But is not persecution a supposed 
vindication of that faith, which many hold 
dearer than life? The advocate of perse- 
cution will say, Heretics assault ovr faith, 
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timent however is laying a restraint on 
persecution, and we may hope it will turn 
more and more against war of every kind. 
‘In my third number, something was said 
of the fallacies involved in the phrase, de- 
fensive war, and especially when supposed 
to be purely defensive ; but some farther 
exposition may be required, in order to give 
the preceding arguments their full and 
proper effect. In the first place, then, I 
repeat that almost all the wars, which are 
called defensive, are as I conceive, anti- 
christian contests for property or fancied 
honor, in which incomparably more both 
of money and ¢rue honor is sacrificed, than 
is gained or saved. Secondly, I remark that 
in order to render the apology of defence 
either valid or plausible, the war must be 
unprevoked ia its origin, and unexaspera- 
ting in its progress, which is seldom, ifever, 
the fact. In the third place, by the allow- 
ed customs of war, the defence, so called, is 
often indirect, and consists not in fighting 
at home against the invaders, but in carry- 
ing the war into the enemy’s provinces, 
and destroying the property and lives of 
those who may be as innocent of the inva- 











sion, as the angels in Heaven. This is a 
wrong which it is hardly impossible to ex- 


aggerauce. In re to those who are as- 
sailed, it is offensive war, and that of the 
worst kind. It is putting them betwee 
two fires. If they do not fight for their 
present sovereign, they are liable to be 
shot as traitors ; and if they do, they incur 
the horrors of invasion. I could say much 
more on this point, but I forbear. s. w. 
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THE WRITINGS OF THE LATE HENRY WARE, JR. 


In our last paper we gave expression to 
the feelings of profound respect and love, 
which the pure character and the multiplied 
Jabors of this honored divine had iuspired. 
In the services of our Churches around 
this neighborhood on the last Sabbath, the 
bereavement which is felt to be a genera! 
one was especially remembered in prayer 
and discourse. In our exchange papers, 
sustained by the various denominations, we 
have met with frequent notices of bis vir- 
tues. When such a life as his is closed, 
we are made to realize the worth of a con- 
sistent Christian character in its full influ- 
ence over all whom it has reached even 
most indirectly. Great as is the influence 
which Mr. Ware has exerted upon very 








many minds and hearts, it is remarkable 
how entirely it is to be ascribed to sincere 
and simple hearted excellence, to quiet and | 
unpretending usefulness. His ornament 
was that of a meek and quiet spirit. No 
artificial distinctions were ever associated 
with him; he owed nothing to the patron- 
age of wealth, of high connections, of a 
fashionable coterie, or of a liule circle of 
admirers foreing his praises upon others. 
More distinctions are won by these means 
among professional men than most persons 
realize. Mr. Ware has accomplished al! 
his good work without the aid of such ad- 
ventitious helps. All who knew him at 
all, knew him only for what he himself 
was. Simplicity was one of the marked 
features in his character, and it supported 








His 
form and expression of late years have 
filled out an ideal of the apostolic bearing, 


fession without borrowing from it. 


devoted love, had softened the wrinkles 
furrowed by early and continued trials. 
Now that he is gone, the witness borne to 
him is that which belongs to him who 
leaves to kindred and friends nothing to 
regret but his loss, and every confirmation 





- of their hopes which they can find in the | 


thought that a Christian in heart and in 
life is worthy of being translated from 
earth to heaven. 

We have often heard him referred to by 
professors of the older faith of New Eng- 
land as a remarkable.. specimen of the 
utmost which Unitarian principles could 
effect towards making a Christian. If they 


- will point us among the living or the dead 


to an instance in which their principles 
have done more towards making a Chris- 
tian, we think they will meet the great 
controversy between us at the point where 
of all other points, one clear ray of light 
would be of the very highest value. They 
would show us what’*ttow we cannot see, 
jn what respect a Christian character 
formed on Calvinistic principles is more 
acceptable to God than a Christian charac- 
ter formed on Unitarian principles. The 
answer of some of them would probably 
be, that a Christian character cannot be 
formed upon Unitarian principles. Those 
who take this ground, if they would main- 
tain it, will find it necessary to transgress 
the Savior’s command against judging a 
brother, and likewise to deny all that visi- 
ble proof by which a Christian character 
can be manifested. Mr. Ware was 
through life a Unitarian upon full and 
hearty conviction, understanding thorough- 
ly all the debated points, the history, the 
moral and theological bearings of the con- 
troversy, the agency of Calvinism in crea- 
ting and extending infidelity, and the de- 
pendence of philanthropy upon just views 
of the Divine Government. 

Yet Mr. Ware had engaged but very 
liule in controversy, and among the large 
number of books which he presented to or 
selected for the Theological Library we 
should say that there are ten written by 
Calvinistic divines, to one by a Unitarian 
author, and that there are an hundred 
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controversy. Indeed the kind of literature | 
which he preferred for his own reading, 
and recommended to others, as well as 
produced with his own pen, was religious 
biography—an interesting and winning 
exhibition of great spiritual truths as illus- 
trated in the common experience of life. 
He wished that the deep struggles and the 
solemn discipline.of the human_ soul 
should be made familiar matters to persons 
of the most moderate intellectual capaci- 
ties. He knew that the religious experi- 
ence of any individual, in whatever situa- 
tion, partook of what was common to the 
common heart of man, and that the story 
of it would always interest. The hiogra- 
phies of eminent divines and other reli- 
gious persons, if well written, he regarded 


this way, that, unknown to us, the greatest 
amount of good, without alloy, is accom- 
plished in this world. The human heart 
but seldom leaves on earth the record of 
its struggles, nor are they spoken in life; 
if they are to be addressed and relieved, 
it is by such works as this. 

‘ The Life of the Savior,’ written by Mr. 
Ware, formed the first volume of a series 
which he edited under the title of ‘ The 
Sunday Library.’ Without going into 
any of the deep and perplexed questions of 
critical interest, this Biography of the 
Savior, designed principally for young 
persons, gives a simple and connected 
view of the incidents in the Life of the 
Redeemer, fixing attention upon its perfect 
sinlessness, and upon the traits and excel- 
lences in which it may be imitated, and 








as the best kind of reading to fill the heart 


of a minister with the kind of knowledge illustrates his discourses by calling back 


he would most need. Not that he was 
not fully alive to. the imperfections to 
which this kind of literature is above all 
others subject. Though he had a_ poetical 
imagination he knew that reality was 
more instructive than fiction. Had he 
been able to give his whole time for a few 
years to preparation of more works for the 
press he would have found as many rea- 
ders as any other author in our country. 
After his removal to Framingham he pro- 
posed to devote himself to such an employ- 
ment, intending to make a selection from 
all his writings and to add others. What 
progress he had made in this undertaking 
before he was attacked by his [ast disease 
we have not as yet learned. 

There is one fact which will strikingly 
illustrate the practical character of Dr. 
Ware’s writings and exhibit their adapta- 
tion to the edification of all classes and 
capacities. In each of the large number 
of Churches in whose faith we sympathize, 
will be found a multitude of members who 
will mourn him though they may never 
have seen him, as they would mourn a 
dear friend. For there are those who have 
read his writings in all our congregations, 


the scenes through which he moved, and 

set to kindle faith in him and to draw 
‘affection to him by an exhibition of his 
own faith in God, and affection for man. 
Of this volume there have been five edi- 
tions. The series of volumes which it in- 
troduced to notice, (the other three being 
written by other authors—Mrs. Follen, 
Rev. S. G. Bulfinch, and Rev. T. B. Fox) 
with the series of stories, entitled ‘ Scenes 
and Characters Illustrating Christian 
Truth,’ and edited by Dr. Ware, (compre- 
hending, ‘Trial and Self Discipline,’ 
‘Home,’ ‘ Alfred,’ *‘ The Skeptic,’ ‘ The 
Backslider,’ and ‘Gleams of Truth,’) con- 
stitutes the most valuable portion of our 
Sunday School Libraries. 

Dr. Ware likewise edited a life of Ober- 
lin, the Sermons of Dr. Parker, and 
of John Emery Abbot, and a selection 
from Priestley’s Writings, each of these 
volumes being preceded by a biographical 
sketch. The biographical sketch of the 
late venerated Parker of Portsmouth, is a 
most beautiful exhibition of the character 
of a worthy minister, eminent for the ex- 
cellence of his Sermons, the fidelity of his 
pastoral care, and his patient endurance of 





and his readers are found in all classes and 
conlitions of society ; the young and old, | 


the rich and poor, the confirmed in faith, | lished by Mr. Ware are very numerous, 


and the new converts, those who read} 
much and those who read but very little, 
know him through his works. Until Dr. 
Channing's death we may safely say that 
his name was not more familiar in our 
Churches than that of Henry Ware, and 
even now there are without doubt more in- 
dividuals in our denomination who have 
read the works written or edited by the 
latter, than individuals who have read the 
writings of the former. Yet all that Dr. 
Ware has published, independently of Ser- 
mons, might be comprised within a small 
octavo volume. The young and the old, 
the happy and the afflicted, have alike par- 
ticipated in the pleasure which~-he has 
afforded them. In England his works 
have been received with as much interest 
as in this country, and with the exception 
of what appeared in our Magazines, or in 
biographical notices they have all been re- 
published there. 

The principal published writings of Dr. 
Ware are the following, ‘The Recollec- 
tions of Jothum Anderson,’ originally pub- 
lished by parts in the Christian Register, 
and then collected with other pieces ina 
little volume, of which there have been 


many sore trials. 
The single occasional discourses pub- 


beginning with the funeral discourse on 
the Rev. Thomas Prentiss, first Pastor of 
the Harvard Church in Charlestown, and 
ending with his Sermon at the Ordination 
of the Rev. Mr. Sears at Lancaster. 

His Sermons on ‘ Duelling,’ Intemper- 
ance,’ and on ‘ The Promise of Universal 
Peace,’ exhibit his interest in Philanthropic 
objects ; that on the ‘ Personality of the 
Deity,’ shows the importance which he at- 


piness. How can it be right asks one that 
I should be doomed to life-lon z toil, merely 
to gain my bread, while my neighbor who 
never moves a finger, when motion is dis+ 
agreeable, is only troubled to find amuse- 
ments? Is not this inexplicable, asks one; 
is not this intolerable, murmurs another. 
Hath God made any man merely to be 
amused? Yet persons of leisure, spite 
of these difficulties, are not anomalies,—in 
a high state of civilization there will often 
be opportunities for returning from the 
common laborious round of life, which it 
may be on every account desirable to im- 
prove. Notallare fitted to go through 
with the customary tasks of society, and 
sometimes continued labor must be atten- 
ded with great risk, and yet again we may 
be so situated as to be unable to embark 
in any business enterprise. ‘These causes 
relate to men, alone, and with reference to 
women, we must add, that although mar- 
riage is an honorable estate, yet that many 
honorable women remain unmarried and 
are, often, accordingly women of leisure. 

Now we would have religion serve 
herself of such, that they may not be re- 
garded with angry or troubled eyes. 

It has been a favorite object with every 
truly ejvilized State, to set apart certain of 
its subjects from all common labors and 
cares, that time and strength may be gained 
for and devoted exciusively to the advance- 
ment of the highest interests of the human 
soul. The number of such persons might 
be much liminished, and the tasks of such 
persons night be much lightened, if those 
whom pwvidence has already set apart, 
would only perform their tasks, and allow 
the claims of religion. 

When men are freed from drudgery in 
its variots forms, it Must not be supposed 
that they are at liberty to be idle. The 
obligaticn to Jabor is not simply co-exten- 
sive wit the necessity of toil. Prior to 
the call of hunger, there sounds a voice, 
urging us to put forth the strength of 
every faculty,—and when the former de- 
mand ms been satisfied, the latter stil] 
remains to be met, yes and shall remain 
forever, constantly increasing, not quite 
satisfied We may outgrow the guidance 
of the o1tward monitor, but we must im- 
mediate y become servants of the law in- 

_ scribed vithin. No man is at liberty to be 
idle ; ujon every faculty is written the 
direction ‘use it.’ God claims the person 
of leisure as wellas the child of toil, and 
the fieldin which he appointeth unto us 
to labor, s not so confined, that we are to 





tached to clear and distinct. views of the | 
foundations of religious faith, and his Inau-! 
gural Discourse on entering upon his Pro- | 
fessorship, is of itself an illustration of his| 
admirable qualificat‘ons for the cflice. 
Several articles from his pen are con- 
tained in ‘ The Christian Disciple,’ ‘ The} 
Christian Examiner,’ *The Monthly Mis-| 
cellany,’ and the series of Tracts of the 
Unitarian Association. He was fond of 
presenting to readers on this side of the 
water, articles of Intelligence in reference 
to our brethren, and our cause in Geneva, | 
and in Great Britain. 
Dr. Ware is the author of several beau- | 
tiful poetical pieces, most of which are; 
found in our reading books for schools, or! 
in our devotional collections. ‘The Feast 











two editions. In this delightful pocket | 
volume, religion in its application to life is 
presented in a most attractive manner, in 
contrast with the sour rigidity which its 
aspect offers under false views of it. 

‘ Discourses on the Offices and Character 
of Jesus Christ,’ the second edition of 
which appearéd in 1926, less than one year 
after the first edition. ‘This volume com- 
prises eleven Discourses, on the life, the 
agency, the character, titles and claims of 
Jesus Christ. Since its publication the 
views which jt contains have undoubtedly 
been expressed in manifold ways with ful- 
ness and eloquence, yet when it appeared, 
it supplied a great deficiency, and it is still 
as valuable for the clearness and cogency 
of its argument and the power of its ap- 
peals, as any subsequent work. 

‘Hints on Extemporaneous Preaching’ is 
the title of a valuable little manual of which 
there have been two editions. From the 
nature of its subject we meet with it less 
frequently than we do the other works 
of its author, but in its small compass it 
really embraces all that need be said on 
the subject, and its advice if obeyed would} 


aid all kinds of speakers—as_ well those | 


who speak from a written page or from 
head notes, and those who speak from 
memory, from a skeleton of thoughts, or 
from the excitement of the moment. On 
this subject Mr. Ware had only to declare 
his own experience and the process which 
he had himself pursued. This work has 
been of essential help to many. 

‘ The Formation of the Christian Char- 


of Tabernacles’ is the title of a dramatic | 
poem, the only specimen of the kind from 
his pen. 

Some of his most valuable literary 
labors are comprised in his various lec-{ 
tures upon subjects connected with his 
Professorship at Cambridge. We fear, 
however that most of these are left by him 
merely in the shape of notes, which he 
enlarged and amplified upon each reading 
to the successive classes in the Theologi- 
cal School. 

Such is a brief and imperfect sketch of 
the writings of our honored teacher and 
friend. We hear that measures will soon 
be taken for the publication of his Sermons 
and other works together. 





THE CLAIMS OF RELIGION UPON 
LEISURE, 


PERSONS OF 


This should be the title of a work of 
pages and chapters, and not merely of a 
newspaper article, even of several columns 
length. We shail not promise accordingly 
to dismiss the subject, after we have noted 
down the few brief hints permitted by our 
limits,—perhaps the present effort will 
prove merely a preparation for a more 
complete and careful performance. 

For, indeed, the subject seems to us of 
the first importance ; and a faithful treat- 
ment of it would go far we think, to meet 
many a pressing want of society, as at 
present constituted, many a want which 
the most earnest sometimes despair of sup- 





acter,’ is the title of the work which of all 


his writings has been most widely circu-|™UO"Y, men and women of leisure must 


| 


lated. It has passed through twelve edi-| 


* . . . } - aig H 
tions in this country, and its circulation | Women they are related to the highest 


increases the call for it. In this small 
volume is comprised a mine of practical 
wisdom, as well as a guide to comfort, a 
clear and definite exhibition of true piety, 
of the process of its attainment and growth, 
and of its helps and hindrances, and of the 
sphere of its exercise. The work has ac- 
complished an amount of good, of which 
any one living or dead might feel blessed 
to have been the instrument. We cannot 
follow it on its errands of renewal and 
grace. Ithas gone alike into lowly and 
high places, to the private chamber, and 


plying. Of every highly civilized com- 
form a large part,—tike all other men and 


truths, and are bound to find a mode of ex- 
pressing their deepest and purest feelings, 
like all other men and women, they have 
their tasks appointed of God, tasks to per- 
form which is blessedness, to neglect which 
is misery. 

It is especially needful that these claims 
of religion should be recognized and 
weighed, for until this has been done, until 
those who are exempt from the common 
burden of toil, have atcounted with that 
spirit of. truth, which teacheth, except a 
man work, he shall not eat, they must be 





the public library. We have given it to 
those'who years afterward have thanked 
us for it, and have evidently had-it before 
‘hem during the whole interval. Jt is in 


regarded as anomalies, and must grievous- 
ly perplex or sorely irritate their less 
favored brethren; and withal, they must, 
themselves, be very far from genuine hap- 





be discharged, when a few common tasks 
have bees performed or are found to be out 
of our spere of effort. ‘Work while the 
day lasts’ says religion, not until you have 
acquired a fortune or learned to live with- 
out one, but ‘ while the day lasts.’ More- 
over all the energies, intellectual, moral, 
physical, of all the men and women in the 
world-are neojed fur the salvation of the 
world ; and by salvation we mean nothing 
technical and theological, but, plainly, the 
deliverance of mankind from sin and from 
suffering. No one then may be idle; 
faculties were not created to rest; and all! 
faculties are needed. Keligion, then, can- 
not suffer persons of leisure to be inactive. 
They must take up some of the usual occu- 
pations of life, or they must find some 
other occupations. And when we seek, 
earnestly, we fnd that there is no lack of 
work. 

We perceive, first, that as piety is the 
noblest jewel of man, and as it is often neg- 
lected amidst the bustle of life, it should be 
a chief object with those whose time is 
their own, to establish this grace of graces 
within their own souls for their own honor. 
edification and comfort, and ta set it forth 
humbly yet with zeal, for the sake of their 
brethren. How delightful to be free from 
many cares that we may be free to be holy. 
Will not the man of leisure, if truly wise, 
seek, with the saints, the noble men of old, 
to gain a pious heart? Does he not owe 
it to himself, does he not owe it to toil- 
worn brethren, who need to be refreshed, 
to devote much of his leisure to prayer 
and meditation, and the imparting of the 
sweet fruits of his lips. 

We perceive, again, that the high state 
of civilization which enables men to live 
without performing the common tasks of 
society, brings in its train, by way of com- 
pensation, innumerable wants, the supply 
of which is not included among these 
common tasks, Ciyilization brings with 
her a fearful retinue of forlorn beings,—of 
the ignorant, the poor, the sick and the 
sinful. To such an extent is this the case, 
that many, (through a want, as it seems to 
us, of intellectual enlargement) seem dis- 
posed to return to the desert. 


Now religion claims of persons of leisure 
that they perform the tasks plainly im- 
posed upon them, by their situation, that 

“they instruct, feed, clothe, and in every 
way, heal those, whom ‘supply and de- 
mand’ has called into existence, yet for 
whom ‘ supply and demand ’ cannot secure 
a happy existence. 


That ‘ pure religion and undefiled before 
God even the Father, which is this, to visit 
the fatherless and widows in their afflic- 
tion,’ will not call us her children, or dis- 
ciples of her great Teacher, if we simply 
do no harm, and are merely persons of 
leisure in this needy and sorrowful world. 
No more startling proof of the deceitfulness 
of the human heart can be adduced, than 
is afforded by those persons, apparently 
and in some sense, truly, so amiable, who 
fold their hands, day after day, or resort to 
some trivial occupation, for killing time, 
while the race still sitteth in darkness, and 
cries piteously for the long delayed deliv- 
erance,—while the minds of millions are 


famishing through the want of truth, 
while the hands of millions are faint and 
weary, because the wants of the body even 
are not supplied. Terrible, yes sometimes 
soul-maddening, as well as heart-sickening 
is the contrast of idleness and superfluity, 
with wasting toil and want. ‘ He that is 
greatest among you, let him be your ser- 
vant.’ ‘I am among you, as one that 
serveth Civilization, with its masses of 
laborers, now employed, now idle, has 
work enough for all persons of leisure; 
they may continually seek out the hungry, 
the naked, the ignorant, the degraded, and 
minister unto each, according to his neces- 
sities. Not that others should fail wholly 
of these labors, but that those who are free 
for any tasks, should be prime movers in 
these most important tasks. 

We might pursue the subject into many 
details. But the little space, that remains, 
must rather be devoted to the inquiry,— 
how far are the claims, to which we have 
alluded recognized ? Must we not reply, 
the world has always been, and still is, 
terribly unfaithful in this particular? Is 
not the State, the community at large, 
heavily burdened, while men of leisure 
and women of leisure fold their hands, or 
trifle? If those who are contented to do 
nothing would only dabor (and every man 
and woman upon God’s earth is bound to 
labor) for the prevention of pauperisin and 
crime, who cun tell how many of our 
prisons, jails and poor houses might not be 
closed forever? ‘There is a latent energy 
in the world, which if called forth, would 
speedily Christianize it. How were the 
men and women of leisure occupied during 
the early ages of Christianity? Did any 
one of the early Christians make a busi- 
ness of amusement? How many persons, 
of moderate circumstances, are obliged, in 
addition to their ordinary tasks, to perform 
work which properly belongs to men who 
have the command of time and means. 

We beg that these hints, though but 
slight and imperfect, may be weighed. 

We can hardly reconcile ourselves to 
dispensing with persons of leisure, yet 
they must reconcile themselves with the 
earnest busy world, they must heed the 
claims of practical religion, or they cannot 
continue. The time has gone by, when 
idleness seemed honorable. Every man 
must find his work and do it. He who 
loves the present order of society must 
urge this lesson constantly, striving to 
arouse all the members of the huge body 
to vigorous action. In such a complicated 
machine the failure of even one part must 
be attended with incalculable evils. 

We would seek to promote the happiness 
of persons of leisure as of all persons, but 
even for their most sorrowful estate, we 
have but one lesson hortatory or consoling, 
this, viz., recognize the claims of religion, 
and find blessedness in faithful service of 
God and of the brethren, in the perfor- 
mance of that work for the sake of which 
the Great Disposer has exempted you 
from the common cares of life. 





RECENT PUBLICATION. 


vA Critical and Historical Introduction to the Ca- 


nonical Scriptures of the Old Testament. From 
the German of W. M. L. De Wette. Translated 
and enlarged, by Theodore Parker, Minister of 
the Second Church in Roxbury. In 2 vols, Bos- 
ton: Little & Brown. Svo. pp. 517. 570. 


These two bulky volumes contain more 
than double the original work, the transla- 
tion of which is their basis, and therefore’ 
the book belongs as much to the translator 
as to the author. It isa work of a char- 
acter to make it highly useful to critical 
students, and if some one would now as- 
sume the labor of condensing these two 
volumes into a book of about one eighth 
part of the dimensions of either of them, 
he would do a service acceptable to read- 
ers at large, for so much of the contents 
might be useful to Christians generally. 
Mr. Parker must have devoted immense 
labor to this work. De Wette’s Introduc- 
tion in the original, is one of the most for- 
bidding treatises to look upon and to con- 
sult, that we are acquainted with. Scarce- 
ly enough:complete words are used to 
make clear sense, and then the contractions 
and symbols, the parentheses and ellipses, 


the brackets and dashes, the sectional head-} 


ings and foot-notes, and words in all lan- 
guages, make the work resemble sheets of 
specimen types for the information of prin- 
ters. Mr. Parker has in a great measure 
divested his translation of this aspect, 
though he ‘has by no means kept to his 
purpose of printing in the notes all that 
would embarrass common readers: He- 
brew and Greek are liberally interspersed, 
and technical words are freely used. The 
work embraces every thing which we 
should look for in a Critical Introduction 
to the Old Testament. Its critical charac- 
ter of course confines its discussions to the 
History, Language, Style, Interpretation, 
Genuineness and Authenticity of the Text, 
without admitting such discussions as give 
life to Herder’s Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, 
and to Jahn’s Archaeology and Hebrew 
Commonwealth. Biblical Students will 
find this work of great value, but the mere- 
est tyro in German literature will under- 
stand that he must be perpetually on the 
watch lest theorizing, the besetting sin of 


‘German critics, should mystify him before 


he is aware of it. The volumes are of 
course highly rationalistic, but those who 
are at all familiar with their views will 
readily discern their origin, influence and 
just degree of value. It is remarkable with 
what perfect coolness De Wette states, in 
one or two words, the most conflicting the- 
ories and opinious maintained by scholars, 
as to the genuineness’ of a book ora part 
of a book, or the interpretation of a pas- 





sage. ‘ Theories which to state together in 








one sentence, is to confute, merely by ex- 
hibiting how little foundation there can be 
for either of them, are glibly mentioned, nor 
dwelt upon long enough to allow us to 
take breath. De Wette himself is remark- 
able for the readiness with which he takes 
up a theory of his own. Thus for instance, 
as regards the Book of Job. He seems to 
have formed from a portion of this Book, 
his idea of what the writer intended in it ; 
this idea De Wette then compares with his 
own theory of dramatic art, and feeling 
this or that portion inconsistent with his 
idea, he alleges that the portion in ques- 
tion is spurious. 

The ruling passion of a German Theo- 
logical Professor is to broach a theory. 
Living amid commentaries and dictiona- 
ties, fighting with words and spending 
much time in examining the theories of 
others, the great ambition of each is to 
form his own. They have not lived un- 
less they have done this; they leave no 
memorial behind them except it be in the 
shape of a Commentary, an Introduction, 
or a Philosophical system. They are 
afraid that their very names and exploits 
come to be regarded as myths before they 
have been dead thirty years, unless they 
have left an unperishable record of them- 
selves in a theory which all coming wri- 
ters will refer to, either to exalt or con-, 
demn, they are indifferent which. E. F. 
C, Rosenmuller has introduced his vol- 
uminous commentaries upon most of the 
Books of the Old Testament, by long lists 
of the interpreters and expounders and crit- 
ics who have preceded him in portions of 
his labors. Their joy is full. 

De Wette exhibits a candid and delight- 
ful spirit. He is, however, altogether 
merciless in his cool application of the ep- 
ithet spurious, to portions of most of the 
Books of the Old Testament. His learn- 
ing is vast and exact. His work comprises 
the labor of years. The first edition of it 
appeared in 1817, and the fifth, from which 
Mr. Parker’s translation is made, in 1840. 
The author has thus been enabled careful- 
ly to revise his work, to avail himself of 
all the criticisms which have been uttered 
upon it, to reconsider and modify some of 
his opinions, and now to present to the 
world, as complete a work as the circum- 
stances of its composition and the abilities 
and views of its writer will admit. 

The work is very methodically divided 
into Parts, Books, Chapters and Sections, 
containing a General Introduction to the 
Bible, in which the history of the canon, 
the style and spirit of the Hebrew language 
in the different versions, the history of the 
Text, documentary helps and critical max- 
ims, are considered at length, leaving noth- 
ing to be desired, and exhausting all the 
means of information on these subjects. 
These, with a rich and copious Appendix, 
are the contents of the first volume. 

The second volume containe a particu: 
lar introduction to the parts into which the 
Old Testament is naturally divided, and to 
its several books. Here it is that verbal 
and documentary criticism wage their mer- 
ciless warfare against long cherished opin- 
ions; long passages of beoks are pro- 
nounced spurious, and on grounds which 
it would be impossible to assure to com- 
mon readers. Mr. Parker’s labors. have 
come next in difficulty to the entire com- 
position of the book. Whole years of stu- 
dy, and that of the very driest kind, have 
been spent upon this undertaking, which 
ne has performed with wonderful success. 


| We should think he would be glad to in- 


hale the air of the ocean after such a 
task. 


wear, 





PUSEYISM. 


The controversy which has set the two 
parties of the Episcopal sect at issue con- 
tinues to prevail, and to increase in its in- 
terest for all classes of society. [t is now 
taken out of the hands of scholars and the 
clergy, and an appeal is made to the peo- 
ple. We have frequently called attention 
in our columns to those doctrines of theo- 
retical Episcopacy, upon which as a foun- 
dation, Churchmen of the very highest 
style, only build in full consistency. The 
nearer an Episcopalian gets towards the 
Roman Church, the more consistent is he 
as an Episcopalian. We have long been 
aware of the fact that’ Episcopal churches 
were filled with ostensible members of that 
sect, who knew as little about its assump- 
tions as sucking babes. The controversy 
which is casting daylight upon these as- 
sumptions will dea great good to the in- 
terests of spiritual religion. We may 
soon refer to the matteratlength. A mul- 
titude of pamphlets called out by the dis- 
cussion, will present to readers in general 
a pretty fair view of some aspects of the 
controversy. They may be found at Sax- 
ton and Peirce’s Bookstore, where all the 
periodical and cheap literature of the day 
may be had in great variety. 





THE ODIUM THEOLOGICUM. 


A short time since a correspondent of 
the ‘Christian Watchman,’ (a Baptist pa- 
per) who had been present at the last visi- 
tation of the Theological School at Cam- 














— 


endorse the communication. The writer 
of it is evidently under a vinegar diet, 


— For the Watchman, 

, Mr. Eprror,—I have just had m 

tion directed to an siaiehe in sae lon 
week S paper, entitled ‘Divinity Schoo} 
Cambridge,’ contributed by some individ. 
ual for the columns of the Watchman wf 
der the signature of ‘ Viator,’ The Fs 74 
sion heing the annual visitation of Divini. 
ty School, at Cambridge, the Writer “4 
presses the satisfaction he enjoyed *b 
ing ~ ripe visitors,’ and his desire 4 
SY athits With a brief notice of the 

I should like to know precisely in w 
light the divinity of Divinity School, _ 
bridge, is viewed by the writer of that ar. 
ticle. If Unitarianism, and ultra Univer. 
salism, be Christianity, in his estimation 
let him say so. If not, why hold up the 
divinity o Divinit School, Cambridve for 
the gratification of. the readers of the Chris. 
tian Watchman, as developed in the essay 
lees on the occasion. ant 
e first he notices, is thai‘ on Relic; 
in Germany.’ Are Unitarians capable of 
conveying ‘correct and valuable’ informa. 
tion upon the present religious condition 
and prospects of Germany? Yet ‘Viator’ 
insinuates as much. 

_ In regard to the essay on Christian Mis. 
sions, | would inquire why was such poi- 
son communicated, as that essay contained 
by ‘ Viator,’ without the remedy, or at 
least a reference to the remedy, unless he 
favors the pernicious error it contained, 
and communicated for the gratification of 
your readers. 

The essay next noticed by ‘ Viator,’ is 
entitled ‘The Agony in the Garden,’ and 
here likewise the most insidious, the most 
dangerous and destructive of all errors, is 
communicated with a cold-bloodiness, and 
an unfeeling callousness, as it regards the 
honor of Jesus, utterly appalling, and _par- 
ticularly 0, coming as it is presumed, 
froma man professing an orthodox creed, 
but covering the heart of a traitor to its 
most important truths. 

The article on St. Bernard, the founder 


of the Dominicans, and John Wesley, is’ 


next eulogized, but upon what grounds is 
not distinctly stated. ‘The fermer, howev- 
er, may well be eulogized by such a di- 
vinity school as that of Cambridge, inas- 
much ashe epposed the doctrine of the 
immaculate conception of the Virgin, but 
poor John Wesley to be brought into jux- 
taposition with that furious persecutor and 
bigot, who moulded and formed the Inqui- 
sition to uphold the interests of popery, is 
more than I can comprehend, and [I feel 
unwilling to leave John Wesley alone in 
his Cambridge Divinity Scheel glory, with- 
out an effort to withdraw him from such 
aoe company, as that in which it has placed 
im. 

‘ Viator’ pays the authors of the essays 
the compliments of the season, and of his 
high consideration, because tliere was 
nothing ‘ denunciatory or uncharitable in 
allusion to others of a different faith.’ 
Would to God, J say, there had been such 
allusions. Alas! there is too much ground 
for such compliments in the present day. 
This is one of the very worst signs of the 
times, and a bad omen for the interests of 





the doctrine of Christ, which if it were 
more exhibited than itis, in pulpits express- 
ly devoted to its exhibition, would_inevita- 
bly secure that denunciation and uncharita- 
bleness which ¢ Viator’ rejoices was want- 
ing in the essays delivered on the occasion. 

But what after all, 1 would now inguire, 
has the Christian Watchman or his readers 
to do with a divinity school which is not 
Christian? And is the Baptist denomina- 
tion in any way connected with the honor 
and progress/of Unitarianism, and the pros- 
perity of an institution which has basely 
neglected the wishes of the pious founders 
of olden times, and devoted their means 
and their substance to teach doctrines dam- 
nable and destructive to all who embrace 
them? These are questions for. the seri- 
ous consideration of ‘ Viator’, and yourself, 
and. readers. 

Unitarians may well boast, as we know 
they now do, of the spread of the leaven 
of their doctrine amongst orthodox Chris- 
tians, when they are thus eulggized in the 
columns of a paper ostensibly devoted to 
the interests of the Baptist Lenessiaation. 
as orthodox Christians. 

Coming events cast their shadows before 
them. The time is not far distant, and it 
needs no prophetic spirit to predict it, that 
a separation will be required ere long in 
orthodox churches, between those who 
abandon Christ Jesus to the fate to which 
the Jews delivere] him, because he made 








bridge, wrote a kindly communication to 
that paper, upon the Exercises of the oc- 
casion. The following spleenish utter- 
ance is from another correspondent -who 
was scandalized at the praise of heresy. 
We quote it as we occasionally present to 
our readers such choice morsels to show 
the form and pressure of the times. Our 
readers are not to consider it as a reflec- 
tion on the whole Baptist denomination. 


himself the Son of God, and those who 
view him and admit his claims to be the 
true God and eternal life. 

Deeply interested asI am in the ‘pros- 
perity of the Watchman, and still more so 
in the spread of the doctrine of Christ, | 
regret that you should have inadvertent! 
permitted such an article to appear in yo 
paper, without giving itthe most decid: 
opposition. 

hope nothing will prevent the inserti 
of this communication, and I append to 
my name, that if‘ Viator’ should think 
necessary to reply, he may unmask hi» 
self, and no longer communicate his poi: 
under an assumed appe'lation. I am, | 
Editor, 


Yours, faithfully, 
James JoHNSTON. 
Framingham, July 25, 1843. 


As an offset to the above utterance of a 
sour temper and of a heart in the gall of 
bitterness, we quote from the ‘ Watchman,’ 
the Editor’s respectful notice of the de- 
cease of Professor Ware. 


° It is with feelings of pain we announce 
the death of this distinguished scholar and 
divine, which occurred after a long and 
painful illness, on Friday morning Jast, at 
Framingham, at the age of 49. Mr. Ware 
was for a series of years the respected and 
beloved pastor of the Second Congrega- 
tional Church in this city, and subsequent 
ly “ Parkmon Professor ” in the Divinity 
School at Cambridge, which office we be- 
lieve he filled, as he had that of pastor, to 
great acceptance. His memory will 
long cherished by many out of his ow® 
immediate communion, for his literary 4¢- 
quirements—his uprightness of conduct, 
and his amiable and consistent life. We 
deeply sympathize with the bereaved de- 
nomination of which he was so bright 0” 
shining an arnament. : 

The funeral services over his remains 
took place on Monday afternoon, “Py 2d 
Chapel of the University at Cambri ee 
where a large audience, including many 
the clergy of the city and nei shepard 
towns, had assembled to pay this last Wt! 








The Editor of the * Watchman’ does not 


ute of respect.’ 
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For the Register and Observer. 


WILL ALL MEN DE FINALLY AND FOREVER 
HAPPY ? NO. VI. 


Messrs Editors,—It should be kept in 
mind that the chief topics in this discus- 
sion, are—1. Do the Scriptures teach the 
affirmative of this question? 2. Can the 
affirmative of it be safely inferred from the 
acknowledged attributes of God—infinile 
power, wisdom and goodness? The first 
of these inquiries S. F. answers in the 
negative ; not because the Scriptures sus- 
tain the endless misery of any man or por- 
tion of men, but because they teach noth- 
ing about it, and do not even refer to the 
subject. Therefore whoever attempts to 
teach the final happiness of all, or the 
final misery of any man or men, attempts 
to be wise above what is written, and is 
presumptuous. In former numbers he 
has supported this main position upon such 
grounds as the following—the language of 
the bible is ‘loose and indefinite "—that it 
js ‘impossible '"—that all the benefits and 
promises, connected with the mission 
of Christ, were prospective. To these 
grounds I have, in former papers, replied 
ir substance—that the Scriptures do prove 
that ‘all men’ will be finally happy, in 
language equally as clear and definite, as 
they employ to prove that ‘God created 
all things.’ That it is possible for God to 
save all men and make them finally, indi- 
vidually and forever happy ; for the Scrip- 
tures, on the very subject of saving sinners, 
rich sinners, free, moral, wilful sinners, do 
affirm that with God all things are possible, 
though with men they be as difficult as for 
a camel to go through the eye of a needle. 
St. Mat. 19: 26. And that whether the 
mission of Christ extends its benefits only 
prospectively or not, makes no difference, 
as all men exist after his coming, either in 
this life or the state of the dead ; and there-| 
fore they may be prospectively, finally and 


each class—especially as the Scriptures 
assure us that the old world, Sodom and 
the queen of the South, and the cities of 
Judea will bé judged; and that we all 
must stand before the judgment seat of 
Christ, the judge of all. 








However, let us consider a little more 
particularly Rom. 14: 9. * That he might 
be Lord, both of the dead and living.’ In 
what sense is Christ, our Lord? Not in 
the sense of a military conqueror, a civil 
ruler, or the owner of lands and peasants ; 
for he says,‘ my kingdom is not of this 
world :’ but in a moral and spiritual sense. 
His mission was moral and spiritual, his 
work was moral and spiritual, and his 
reign is such over the hearts and minds of 
men. He came to be the moral teacher, 
guide and Savior of the soul. He came to 
give to the minds of ignorant and wicked 
men the knowledge of God and heavenly 
things, to impress upon the soul the moral 
image of God, on the conscience, a sense 
of duty and responsibleness, on the human 
will, a cordial submission, and thus make 
men morally and spiritually, new creatures, 
fitted for the blest abodes of heaven. He 
is Lord of the dead, in the same way, and 
as fully, as he 1s of the living. Being their 
moral and spiritual teacher and Savior, 
he can carry oa his work by all suitable 
moral and spiritual means, in the moral 
and spiritual the iavisible world, as well 
asin the present; because the soul, by 
death, loses none of its moral powers, death 
has the power to make no spiritual change 
in the soul or its faculties. The nature of 
the soul is the same in all states, and the 
nature of religion the same. The change 
of character in the soul is a moral and 
spiritual one, and hence can be effected on 
the soul out of the body; and therefore 
Christ we.t and preached to souls in pris- 
on, and Paul says, all souls under the 
earth shall worship him, i. e., as their 
heavenly and spiritual teacher and Savior. 
Against this view of the subject there is 

















forever happy; because Christ is Lord, 
both of the dead and living, and his power | 
and grace must be equal to his dominion. | 
In these arguments it has been my object | 
to prove that the Scriptures do refer to the 
personal and final destiny of all men; 
and that in language as clear and definite 
as that by which they prove God to be the 
Creator of all, or that all have sinned. In 
doing this, 1 have considered those pas- 
sages which favor the universal restora- 
tion,—first, because S. F. presented them 
to me ; and second, because I believe they 
express the true meaning and. intent of 
Scripture on the subject. Ihave not been 
careful to guard this doctrine against end- 
less misery, or its supposed evil tendency ; 


jagainst it not one reasonable argument, 


not a particle of scripture, but much for it; 


but many for it. Now, if this view of the 
subject be not true, then all infants who 
die in infancy are dost beyond the hope of 
redemption ; for no man will presume to 
affirm that in this life they were taught 
of God, and made acquainted with religion. 
O how I bless and praise God, that my 
own dear infants, and millions of others 
lovely as my own, who rest in the tomb or 
sleep in the dust, are being instructed by 
Christ and his angels in all the mysteries 
of the cross and the glories of redeeming 
grace ; so that in the mouths of babes and 
sucklings praise to God and the Lamb may 
be perfected. Can any man, acquainted 








because your correspondent did not bring 
against it any objections from either of 
those grounds, but only from the grounds 
of the Scripture not referring to it at all. 
and its impossibility. These statements 
are here made merely to show those who 
feel any interest in the inquiry, the exact 
state of the case and the argument; and 
those who take no interest in the destiny 
of the immortal soul in a future state, may 
well release us from any farther appeals 
of their‘ deep feelings’ for the ‘ down- 
trodden ’ and the unhappy ‘ inebriate’ in 


this. Now what rejoinder does my friend 
S. F. make to all this? Why he says, 


‘we are not convinced by his argument.’ 
We continue to adhere to our position that 
all the declarations and promises of the 
Scriptures—so far as they affect the ques- 
tion before us—-are wholly prospective, and 
not at all retrospective. What does he 
mean by all the promises of Scripture 
being prospective? He alleges that prom- 
ises of heaven were not made to any under 
the Old Testament. He admits that the 
New Testament promises heaven to those 
who believe and obey. But when, at 
what time, will these promises be fulfilled ? 
He replies, after they were made. But 
they were never made to those who lived 
and died before the New Testament was 
published, and therefore cannot be fulfilled 
toany of them in a future state. This 
we understand to be his inference from the 


with scripture, doubt that the kingdom of 
Christ extends over the state of the Jaad ? 
Are not the dead, moral beings? Then 
are they not subjects for moral discipline, 
instruction, judgment, improvement, holi- 
ness and happiness? The scriptures no 
where deny this, in language or senti- 
ment, but affirm it in plain words, and in 
their general tenure ; for salvation, grace 
and accountability, are no where limited 
to this life. Christ taught his disciples 
not to fear those who only could kill the 
body, but to fear Him who could make 
both the body and soul happy or unhappy, 
beyond the grave. The martyrs of the Old 
and New Testament acted upon this prin- 
ciple, and both Jews and Christians gloried 
in a hope for the dead. Hence I would 
no more dare to deny that Christ is the 
moral ruler, teacher and Savior, of the 
souls of the dead, than that he sustains 
those offices to the souls of the living— 
yes, for all the dead, as truly as for all the 
living. This gives atrue glory to the 
reign of the Messiah, and establishes a 
blessed hope for infants and for the world. 

Again S. F. assumes to be a judge be- 
tween Y. Z. and the advocates of limited 
salvation. He decides that we both have 
equal proofs from the Bible ; that the texts 
of each, taken by themselves, prove our 
respective doctrines. That, when taken 
together, they prove neither. This state- 





fact, of the promises being prospective. 

he fact we have admitted, but noi his in- | 
‘rence. We urged that Christ being Lord | 
{the dead who lived before his advent, 
light as well bless them prospectively in 

future state as he could those who lived 
od died after his coming; though all the 
woinises were prospective. We also at-| 
empted to show from the words of Christ 
ind the sacred writers, that the dead did 
40 live to Ged as to be rational subjects of | 
his moral government, and capable of be- | 
coming subjects of the spiritual kingdom 
of Christ. For this purpuse we quoted a 
number of texts fromthe prophets, Christ 
and his apostles, and among them Romans 
14,9. ‘For to this end Christ both died 
and rose and revived, that he might be 
Lord both of the dead and living.’ To 
this passage he merely replies that, ‘ the 


ment, we are not able to admit, because it 
implies that the scriptures contradict them- 
selves, or that we are incapable of under- 
standing them. To suppose that God 
would give us a contradictory revelation, 
or one that we could not understand, seems 
tome absurd. Nor is it true that happi- 
ness and misery are equal, as to their ori- 
gin or duration ; happiness has its origin 
in God ; misery in sinful creatures. Hap- 
piness is the end, misery, a mean in God’s 
hand of producing that end, and must 
therefore be limited. To suppose God 
created or will punish any being simply to 
make him miserable, would be an impeach- 
ment upon his character ; as it certainly is 
upon that of a good earthly parent. More- 
over the scripture terms, words, phrases 
by which their respective durations are 
expressed, are by no means equal ; and be- 
sides all this, Christ, the power of his word 








dead may include all the dead from the 
beginning to the end of time or it may uot; 
but does not take the responsibility of say- 
ing whether it does mean all or a part. 
One thing, however, is clear—if the dead 


and cross, are all engaged in destroying 
misery, and establishing happiness in the 
universe. I entirely agree with my broth- 
er that the scriptures on these subjects and 
on all subjects, should be carefully com- 





does not include all the dead, then the! 
living does not include all the living. But 
the passage should be read in connection 
with Acts 10,42. ‘He hcih ordained 
Christ to be the jadge of quick and dead.’ 
And 2d Tim. 4,1. ‘Who shall judge the 
quick and the dead at his appearing.’— 
— as all judgment is committed to the | 
— will my friend assume the responsi- 
ky of saying, He will not judge all the 
an and all the dead? If this be not 
na and proved tho, than it follows, of 
‘a ro that the living, or quick, and dead 

Se three passages, includes all of 








pared, when they will be found not to 
clash. As to‘ explaining away damnato- 
ry texts,’ I never do it knowingly. I would 
give all threatenings a3 well as promises 
their full weight and force, under the high- 
est sense of personal accountability for my 
manner of handling the word of God. The 
law is not against the promises of God, nor 
the scriptures, in any case, arrayed against 
each other. All the denunciations of the 
Bible may be fulfilled, and likewise all the 
promises. This view of the scriptures 
makes them worthy of God, their holy au- 


—— 





thor, and of men, to whom they were giv- 














en, as their rule of faith and practice, and 
their guide to heaven. They teach re- 
pentance, faith, new life—the subjection of 
all rational creatures, in all places and 
states, to Christ; and the final destruction 
of only sin and death, Y. Z. 





THE CONVENTION AT PROVIDENCE. 


Agreeably to the notice given, a large 
number of our Unitarian brethren, clergy 
and laity, assembled at Providence on 
Tuesday evening last. After a pleasant 
hour passed at the house of our Brother 
Hall, they proceeded about 7 o'clock to the 
First Congregational Church, which was 
already crowded with a large and _intelli- 
gent audience. The religious service was 
conducted by the Rev. Dr. Dewey, of New 
York. His text was from the cxii. Psalm, 
6th verse, ‘The Righteous shall be had in 
everlasting remembrance.’ In his intro- 
ductory remarks, he said that on meeting 
so many of his Brethren for the first time 
since his return to this country, after an 
absence of two years, the first thought that 
entered his mind was the sad inroads that 
had been made upon our numbers by 
death. He felt impelled by these. events 
to consecrate the occasion to the memory of 
the departed. After alluding to Greenwood 
and Ware, he said that he should follow 
the bias of his own thoughts and feeiings 
by expressing his views of the character 
and writings, the life and services of Chan- 
ning. He was not anxious to eulogize 
him, but on this anniversary eve of his de- 
cease, to unfold the mission of his life,— 
what made him what he was, what hal- 
lowed his name in soimany hearts. Upon 
this theme. he spoke for an hour anda 
half, delineating with singular power and 
beauty the character of Dr. Channing and 
making his subject the vehicle of illustrat- 
ing what should be the high aim ofa 
Christian minister. We cannot pretend 
to give a full abstract or even an analysis 
of this able discourse, certainly not for our 
paper of this week. His starting point was 
that the mission of Channing was like that 
ofall genius to set forth truth, beauty, 
right, what men ought to do and become, 
to inculeate the divinest excellence. He 
then reviewed with great and discriminat- 
ing ability his preaching, his published 
writings and his character, to show how 
gloriously he fulfilled this mission. The 
discourse was listened to with profound 
interest and attention by the audience. 
We trust it will be published. 

On Tuesday morning the Convention 
met in the vestry of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, and was organized by the 
choice of Rev. Dr. Parkman, of Boston, as 
Moderator, Rev. Mr. Thompson, of Salem, 
as Secretary,—Rev. Messrs. Young, Hill, 
Briggs, Osgood, and L.G. Pray, Esq., 
were appointed a Cammittee on the busi- 
ness to be brought before the Association. 
This Committee subsequently reported the 
following Resolutions. 

1. Resolved, That there is an impeious 
call upon our denomination} for a clear 
and earnest statement of their disti.active 
doctrines, and an urgent application of them 
to practical life. 

2. Resolved, That as the spirit of rever- 
ence is too little cherished in our k:and, de- 
votion should have a more prominent place 
both in public worship and persoaal cul- 
ture. 

3. Resolved, That there is pressing need 
of more united action in our churches, es- 
pecially among our men. 

4. Resolved, That whereas Divine Pro- 
vidence has removed from the world our 
beloved Brothers, Greenwood and Waré 
and others, while we sympathize with the 
grief of their families and de:plore our own 
loss, we render thanks to Almighty God 
for the power of their lives and the worth 
of their memories. 

5. Resolved, That be a 
Committee to fix the time and place of the 
next meeting. 

The 5th Resolution was immediately 
taken up and acted upon, cmd the blank 
filled with the names of Rew. Dr. Dewey, 
of New York, Rev. Mr. ‘Folsom, of Ha- 
verhill and Rev. Mr. Lothrop of Boston. 





It was voted to take up the resolutions 
in order. The first resolution being open 
for discussion, the Corivention was ad- 





dresed by Rev. Mr. BeJlows, and in sup- 
port of it. The discussi on took a wide range, | 
and was continued witls great and increasing 
interest, by Rev. Messrs. Buckingham, 
Briggs, Folsom, Dewey,-Hill, Waterston, 
Lothrop, Pierpont, Farrington and Osgood. 
At half past 12 the Convention adjourned 
to 3 o'clock, to meet in the Westminster 
Church. The session was closed with 
prayer, by the Rev. Mr. Brooks of New- 
port. 

At 3 o’clock, the Convention assembled 
in Westminster Church. Prayer was of- 
fered by Rev. Mr. Clarke, of Uxbridge. 
The discussion of the first resolution was 
then resumed, and spoken to by Rev. 
Messrs. Buckingham, Osgood, Thompson, 
Stone, Pierpont, Bellows, Hill, and by 
James Arvold, Exq., of New Bedford, and 
G. G. Channing, of Boston. It was then 
adopted by an unanimous vote. 


On motion of Mr. Osgood, the fourth 
resolution was then taken up. Some ap- 
propriate and beautiful remarks which we 
have no room to report, were made by the 
Moder: itor, Dr. Parkman, by Messrs. Gan- 
nett, Osgood and Hall—and the resolution 
was p assed, the Convention standing while 
the v'yte was taken. 

Prayer was then offered by Rev. Mr. 
Hill of Worcester, and the Convention ad- 
jouined to meet for religious service in the 
saine place in the evening, at 7 o’clock, at 
woich tine a Sermon was preached by 








Rev. Mr. Putnam of Roxbury, from 1 Cor. 
xv. 58. ‘ Therefore, my beloved Brethren, 
be ye steadfast, unmovable, always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord, for as much 
as ye know your labor is not in vain in the 
Lord. The Sermon was an earnest ex- 
hortation to constancy and perseverance 
in the great spirivaal work of life, and was 
appropriate to the service which immedi- 
ately followed,’ the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper, Rev. Messrs. Lothrop and 
Bellows, officiating at the table. The 
Convention was to hold another session on 
Thursday morning, but our paper went to 
press before we received a sketch of its 
proceedings, of all of which we shall give 
a more full notice next week. 





WORCESTER WEST ASSOCIATION. 
The Worcester West Association will 


.|meet in Hubbardston, on Monday, 16th 


inst., at 4 o’clock, P. M. On the next day 
will be held the second semi-annual meet- 
ing of the Sunday School Association, 
composed of the Pastors, Superintendants, 
Teachers and pupils of Sabbath Schools, 
within the limits of said ministerial asso- 
ciation; who are respectfully requested 
and invited to be present, and asseinble at 
Mr Levi Peirce’s hotel in Hubbardston, 
by 10 o’clock, A. M. A procession will 
then be farmed to the Church, where it is 
expected that an address will be delivered 
by a gentleman from the ‘ Boston Sunday 
School Society.’ -Afier a recess of an 
hour, or an hour and a half, during which 
there will be a collation in the vestry, oth- 
er addresses, it is hoped, will be made by 
speakers present on the great subject of 
the meeting. C. Braprorp, Scribe. 





*,.* The Annual Meeting of the Fath- 
erless and Widow’s Society will be holden 
on Wednesday, October 11th, at 3. P. M., 
in the vestry of the Baptist Church, en- 
trance on Chardon Street. 

The Annual Sermon will be preached 
on Sunday Evening, October 15th, at 7 
o’clock, at the Rev. Mr Winslow’s Church. 





*,.* The Annual Meeting of the Frag- 
ment Society, will be held at the house of 
Mrs. Thomas B. Wales, No. 24 Winter 
street, on Monday afternoon, Oct. 9, at 3 
o'clock. Members who cannot attend, are 
requested to send their subscriptions be- 
tween the hours of 3 and 5. 

By Order, M. B. Smirn, Secretary. 


BENEVOLENT FRATERNITY OF CHURCHES. 


The members of the Central Board of 
the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches 
are informed that the Quarterly meeting 
of the Beard, is postponed to the second 
Sunday evening in October, 

Per order of the Ex. Com. 

S. K. Loruror, Secretary. 


THRE MIDDLESEX NORTH ASSOCIATION, 
Will hold their next Meeting in Tyngs- 
boro’, on Wednesday, October 11, at 10 
o’clock, A. M. 
Epuram Aspott, Moderator. 





FRANKLIN EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION. 


This Association will meet on Monday 
October 9th, at the house of Mr. Rogers, 
in Bernardston. 

By order of the Scribe. 
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MR. ROBERT BARTLETT. 


At Plymouth, on the 25th, Robert Bartlett, aged 
27. Mr. Bartlett was a graduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity, of the Class of 1836, and for several years 
past, has been tutor in latin in that Institution. 
He has fallen, thus early, a victim to consumption, 
superinduced upon a delicate constitution by ex- 
traordinary and unremitted application to studious 

ursuits, to the neglect of physical health and well 

eing. He was an indomitable and most assidu- 
ous student from early years. In the University 
the took and maintained the highest rank. As an 
instructer in the College he was eminently conscien- 
tious, faithful, and thorough. Nor were his re- 
searches confined to the mere round of his profes- 
ional subjects and duties. His attainments in mor- 
al and ethical literature and philosophy were far 
beyond his years, and in a mechanical and manly 
making age might well be termed extrordinary. 
He explored with an earnest and ever living ardor 
all that the human mind has thought or imagined 
of its own powers and destiny, its relations to God 
and to nature, the fact and the mode of a future 
life, the true spirit and form of worship, the ever- 
lasting obligation of right, the natare and functions 
of conscience, the revelations of the inner light, 
the capabilities and tendencies of human nature, 
from Moses and Plato down to the latest atteran- 
ces of transcendentalism. Every form and variety 
of Christian doctrine or ritual arrested his attention 
in its turn. As he passed on, the flactuations of 
his own opinions and faith were pumerous, and a 
stranger might have found it difficult to reconcile 
the doctrine of to day with that of yesterday. But 
hia law was the apostolic precept, ‘ forgetting the 
things that are behind and pressing onward to those 
which are before.” Whatever opinion he for the 
moment entertained was prominently and freely 
put forth and warmly and pertinaciously defended, 
for he in his inmost heart believed in its importance 
as well as its correctness. If at times his vehe- 
ment opposition of magined error seemed to carry 
him beyond the bounds of charity, no one could 
regret it more trnly than he, or make rendier or 
fuller amends. His love of truth was unbounded, 
his pursuit of it untiring. A traer heart never spoke 
itself through sincerer lips, But he has passed 
away in the morning of his years and in the ma- 
turity of powers which gave great promise of ex- 
tended and distinguished usefulness. By his death, 
his father’s house has been rendered desolate, and 
the hopes of many have been blasted. But he had 
performed his life-work well and faithfully, and 
has left for the emulation of those of us who re- 
main behind, the memory of his unspotted life and 
animating example.— Boston Courier. 

Boston, Sept. 26th, 1843. 








GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 








The corner stone of a new school house in Bed- 
ford street, for the accommodation of the Latin 
Grammar and English High schools, was laid yes- 
terday by the mayor and city government. A box 
containing a plate, with an lisu’ and Latin in- 
scription, and the following articles, were deposi- 
ted under tbe stone:—Coins of 1843, Massachu- 
setts Register, Boston Almanac, History of Latin 
School, daily papers, ra‘es and* regulations of the 
grammar and primary schools, list of grammar and 
primary school committee. After the stone was 
placed, the mayor delivered ao interesting address, 
sketching the progress of the Latin and i 
schools since the formation to the present tune. 
‘The services were ended by a prayer from Rev, 
Wan, Hague.— Posi. 
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Communwealih of Massachusetts. 
BY HIS EXCELLENCY 
MARCUS MORTON, 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
A PROCLAMATION 
For a Day of Public Thanksgiving and Praise, 


In grateful acknowledgment of the dependence 
of nations on the Providence of Almighty God, I 
do, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Council, appoint THURSDAY, THE THIRTI- 
ETH BAY OF NOVEMEER NEXT, to be ob- 
served asa day of THANKSGIVING AND PRAISE 
for all His goodness to the people of this land. 

In an especial manner, it becomes this Common- 
wealth to adore the Mercy of that Being who has 
visited us, not according to our merits, bot with 
biessings from the infinite riches of His Grace; 
giving us health in the cities and in the country, 
prosperity in the various branches of industry, on 
the ocean and in the workshop; and bountiful -har- 
vests from the fields, preserving to us oar civil and 
religious liberties; and the opportunities of instrac- 
tion from His Word, and regeneration from the 
influences of His Spirit. 

We would, moreover, bow in adoration to His 
love, which shielded our fathers in taking 
ion of the wilderness; protected their first efforts to 
turn the solitudes into places of gladness and society ; 
filled their hearts with the sacred love of freecom, 
und sustained them in the how of conflict for their 
existence asa nation. We give thanks that an 
opportunity has been vouchsafed us, publicly to 
celebrate with solemnity, the deeds of our fathers 
in their early struggles for Independence, and that 
so many of those who at that time periled their 
lives for the welfare of their prosterity, have them- 
selves been spared, and are still preserved to us. 

And joining supplication with our thanksgiving, 
we should offer Prayer that-the virtues of our an- 
cestors may not be to us a subject of vain-glory, 
but may be as messengers, summoning us to live 
in a manner worthy of their example; like them, to 
love religion in its simplicity and purity, and like 
thein to cherish a living faith, and the hope of im- 
mortality in a better world. 

And in meekness of spirit remembering our un- 
worthiness, we should also pray for forgiveness of 
our sins throngh the intercession of our only Me- 
diator—and that our children may grow up in the 
nurture of the Gospel—that the days of the aged 
may yet be increased and made long in the land 
which has been given them—that the public bless- 
ings which we enjoy, may yet more and more be 
extended throughout the world—that the inaliena- 
ble rights of hu:naa freedom may prevail; and the 
whole earth may be filled with joy, by the estab- 
lishment of Civil Liberty, and the diffusion of Di- 
vine Truth. 

And | invite this Commonwealth to keep that 
day as a people whose God is the Lord. 

Given at the Council Chamber, in Boston, this 
twenty-second day of September, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and forty- 
three, and of the independence of the United 
States the sixty-eight. 

Marcus Morron, 

By his Excellency the Governor ,»with the advice 
and consent of the Council. 

Joun A. Boties, Secretary of the Common- 
wealth. 

God save the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


Importalions of Spirits, Wines §c.—The Re- 
port ofthe American Temperance Union, made 
at their annual meeting at New York in May, 
shows the following immense falling off in the im- 
portation of brandy, wine, and gin since the last 
year. The report gives the importation in the first 
quarters of 1842 and of 1843 at the port of New 
York: 

1842. 1843. 

Quarter casks of brandy 1,026 7 

Pipes of brandy 44 0 

Half pipes of brandy 2,034 3s 

Butts and pipes of wine 285 27 


Hogsheads and half pipes of wine 2,318 197 
Quarter casks and barrels of wine 7,042 1,347 
Boxes of wine 6,358 227 
Pipes of Gin 1,096 268 


—— --—- 


20,193 2,111 


‘ Ultraism.’—In the town of Lynn, Massachu- 
setts—where the citizens were formerly taxed to 
support sixty paupers annually, there has not been 
a single applicant for admiséion to the poor house 
since the commencement of the Washington revo- 
lation. Five handred heads of families have signed 
the pledge, and there are no more licensed dram- 
shops in the place. 


The Public Domain.—At the last session of 
Congress, on the metion of Mr. Dayton, United 
States Senator from New Jersey, a Report was 
made frou the ‘Treasury Department of * the quan- 
tities, surveys, acquisitions, sales and reservations 
of Public Lands, from which we make the foliow- 
ing extracts: 

timated quantity of land yet to be sold in each 
State and Territory, including the unceded territo- 
ry east and west of the Rocky Mountains, Acres. 





south of latitade 49 degrese 1,084,064,993. 
Deduct reservations 7,526,779 

Leaving 1,076,538,214 
Value at $1 25 per acre $1,345 ,672,767,50. 


Of the above quantity the Indian title 


is extinguished to 367,947,165 
Unextinguished 716,117,828 
Surveyed 272,646,356 
Unsurveyed 311,418,637 


Of the public lands there have already been sold, 
to September 30, 1842, 107,796,536 
acres, bringing $170,940,942,62 
Moncy paid for extinguishing 
Indian title, Florida and Louis- 
jana purchase, including inter- 
est $638 ,524,990,32 
Paid for surveying 
and selling, inclu- 
ding pay of sala- 
ries and fees 9,966,610,14 
78,491,601 ,46 
Balance, being the nett funds derived 
from the public funds $92,446,341,16 
In addition to lands sold, there have been gran- 
ted to the new States, for purpose of internal im- 
provement, education, &c. grants for inilitary ser- 
vices, reservations, made, and sold for the benefit, 
of Indians &c. 33,756,559 acres.’ 
Of the public lands, Virginia, New York, Mass- 


achusetts, and Connecticut ceded 169,609,819 
Georgia ceded 58,898,522 
North and South Carolina ceded 26,432,000 
Purchased of France and Spain 987,852,332 


Total 1,242,792,673 
This report also contains the deeds of cession 
from the several States, every one of which ex- 
pressly provides that the cession is made for the 
common use and benefit of the several States. 
We quote from the deed of Virginia as aa example: 
* That all the lands within the territory so ceded, 
&c. shall be considered as a common fund for the 
use and benefit of such of the United States as 
have become or shall become members of the Con- 
federation or federal alliance of the United States, 
Virginia inclusive, according to their usual respec- 
tive proportions in the general charge and expendi- 
ture, and shall be faithfully and bona fide disposed 
of for that purpose, and for no other use of pus- 
whatsoever.’ 

Also from the cession of Massachusetts: 

‘ Whereas several of the States in the Union 
have at present no interest in the great and exten- 
sive tract of uncultivated country laying in the 
westerly part of the United States, und if may be 
reasonable thut the States above mentioned should 
be interested in the aforesaid country Be it enac- 
ted,’ &c. 


Benevolent Sccieties in France.—The following 
statement furnishes a view of the receipts and ex- 
penditares of the Christian Societies of France 

Receipts. Expenditures. 


Evangelical Society, fr. 143,497 fr. 117,991 


Missionary Society, 90,925 116,110 
French and For. Bible Society, 69,886 60,912 
Protestant Bible Society, 30,62! 30,254 
Tract Society, 25,935 23,656 
Provident Society, 17,153 16,047 
Helvetie Society, 13,996 13,315 
Primary Instruction Society, _ 15,000 11,643 
Genera! Interest Society, 12,082 29,128 


The Negro Colony of Maryland.—The expe- 
dition sent out by the Maryland Colonization So- 
ciety to Cape Palmas, on the African coast, is ex- 
pected to sail on the first of November. The so- 
ciety promises the blacks resident in Maryland— 
none others are entitled to the privilege—that it 
will take such as are willing to emigrate, * bag and 
baggage, from their own doors and defray all ne- 
cessary expenses of their transportation to Balti- 
more; will pay theiz expenses while in the city; 


will put them with all their effects on shipboard; 








’* Christ our 


will provide them with good ious berths and 
fixtures; will supply them wit se wholesome 
provisions for the passage, and will land them and 
their effects, passuge free, at Cape Palmas.” When 


good dwelling for six months, and supplied gratui- 
tously during that time with food and necessaries, 
including medical attendance. Each male adult, 
or head of a family, is to receive on his arrival a 
grant of five acres of good land adjoining the land 
af the old settlers. ; 

The last cargo of emigrants to the Maryland 
colony was more than ahendred. The colony is 
said to be prosperous, and the last intelligence rep- 
resented the inhabitants to be healthy, and provis- 
ions ubundant.—New York Eveniag Post. 


A New Railroad Project.—We see it stated 
in the New York Sun, that ‘delegates are now 
in that city, or soon will be, from Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, prepared to demonstrate the entire 
practicability of completing a very level railroad, 
at little cost, from Jersey City to Faston, Penn., 
thence to a junction with the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroad, and from there to Erie on the 
Lake, via the Sunbury and Erie Railroad. This 
last project offers an uninterrupted communication 
to Lake Erie from Jersey City, some hundred miles 
shorter than the Erie Railroad, reqniring but a 
moiety of the sum necessary to build the latter.’ 
This project, if ever carried out, will present an 
opportunity for tapping the New York and Erie 
Railroad for the benefit of Philadelphia. ‘The dis- 
tance from Suabary to Philadelphia is fifty miles 
leas, at least, than from Sunbury to Jersey City. 


they reach the Cape they will be furnished with a). 
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In this city, on Wednesday evening, by Rev. 
Mr Gray, Mr William F. Nichols, to Miss Mary 
A., daughter of Mr Elijah Ciark. 

In South Boston, by the Rev. Mr Capen, Mr 
George O. Torrey, to Martha 8. Frost. 

In Charlestown, Oct 2d, by Rev Mr Green, Mr 
Augustus Hunt, of Liberty, Me, to Miss Lucy D., 
daughter of Dea. Jas. Fosdick, of C.; 3d, by Rev 
Mr Ellis, Me Thomas B. Preston to Miss Sarah W. 
daughter of Capt Samuel I’. Woodberry, both of C. 








DEATHS. 





In this city, on Wednesday morning, Dr Sainuel 
Thomson, originator of Thomsonian system of 
medicine, 74 years aud 8 months. 

In Charlestown, 2d inst, Sam! F. Tilden, 13 mos. 

In Roxbury, 3u inst, in the 87 year of her age, 
Hepsibah Vose, widow of Wm Vore, of Milton. 

In Belfast Me., Mrs Lucy B. wife of George| 
Thacher Esq. aged 52. 

In Leominster, Sept. 11th, Edwin Carter, son of 
Luke and Martha W. Lincoln, 5 years and 11 mos. 








DR. S. STOCKING, 
URGEON DENTIST, still continues to be con- 
sulted in alt that pertains to dental surgery. ‘The 
snccess which for the last twe years has attended 
his treatment of that class of teeth, which from the 
exposure of their nerves, had become painful, is be 


deaial science. After many years of scientific re- 
search, and against the written opinions of some of 
the most eminent praciical dentists of this and 
other countries, he has discovered the joug wished 


lieved to be without a parallel in tke history of | 





for desideratum, viz: an anodyne that will destroy 

the nerve and lining membrane of the tooth, with- 

out producing the slightest pain. Its effects are 

more like a charm than a destructive agent, and ia 

twenty-four hours the tooth will be in # fit couditi: a | 
to be filled, and made uscful for many years. The | 
proper filling fur such teeth is the Hasd Cement, 

which is also the invention of Dr. S., and is war- 

ranted wot to contain mercury or any other delete- 

rious agent whatever, veither changing its own color, 

or the color of the tooth; being admirably adapted 

to such cases, where it would be difficult to use 

gold. Among the many theusand cases treated 

during the two past years as above described, not 
more than ene case in a hundred has proved a fail- 
ure. These are fauets, in the truth of which, the 
public may place the most implicit confidence.— 
Actificiat teeth that never change their color, or be- 
come offensive he will set, either on pivot or gold 
plate, from a siogle toothto a full set, either with 
or without false gums. Especial attention will be 
given to filling teeth that have not been painful. 

with the purest gold. Terms—filling common sized 
cavities with gold, $l—for filling with cement or 
other filling, 50 cents to $l—setting on pivot from 

$1,50 to $3,50—on plate from $3 to $5—whole 
upper set from $25 to $75. All operations war- 

ranted. Oftice No 266 Washington street, Boston, 
corner of Avon place. 

N.B. De. 8. deems it necessary to say that he 
is no travelling dentist, ner ever has been. The 
impression, however, bas been given to the people 
of some of the adjuining towns, from the fact that 
a man by the name of Stocking, a young travelling 
dentist, has represented himself as Dr. Sfocking, 
from Boston, having an office there at 266 Washing- 
ton street. ‘Fhe reasons whieh have indaced him 
to thua misrepresent himself, need no comment. It 
is deemed sufficient to say, that he neither belongs 
in Boston, or has any connection whatever with 
my office. o7 


N. WATERMAN’S 


URNISHING WARE-ROOMS and Custom 

Tin-Ware Manufactory, 85 Cornhill, 6 Braule 
and 73 Court st. A well furnished Kitchen is the 
foundation of all good House keeping. Every thing 
appertaining to that department may be found as 
above, with Catalogues to assist those on the ‘ eve 
of House-keeping,’ in making their selections. 

o7 


N ONTHLY MISCELLANY for October, ed- 
ited by Rev. E.S. Gannett. Contents: 
Fanataciem, 

Past, Present and Future. 
Song of the Poor Gardener, from the German. 
David’s Elegy over Saul and Jonathan, 
Wisdow aud Righteousness—a Ser- 
mon by Rev. N. S. Folsom. 
Hymn. 
Light House of Light Houses. 
Benefits of Afiliction. 
Parrellels, Augustine and Rousseau and Dante 
and Swedenborg. 
The late Thomas Thrush of England, Ministry 
at Large. 
Notices of Books, Inteligenee, &e. 
This day published by W. CROSBY § CO, 118 
Washington st. o7 


EARS’ POPULAR PICTORIAL WORKS— 
The most splendidly ifustrated volumes for, fam- 
ilies ever issued on the American continent, Con- 
taining more than 2000 beautiful engravings, de- 
signed and executed by the most eminent Artists of 
England aud Awerica. . 
History of the Bible, } vol, Svo, numerous illus- 
trations. Bible Biography, nearly 300 plates. 
Wonders of the Wosld, nearly 300 plates. 
Pictorial illustrations of the Bible, 3 volumes. 
Sears’ Guide to Knowledge, a splendidly illus- 
trated work, comprising the fineet series of embel- 
lishments ever presented to the American public, in 
one handsome large octavo, of Five Hundred pages, 
elegantly bound—priee only $2,50, f 
5. P. & CO. also publish Phe Pictorial Bible, 
issuing in sixteen semi-monthly parts, at 25 cents 
per part, or $F,00 complete. 
Orders are respectfubly sulicited. Address 
SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO., 
oT 333 Washington et. 














VHE SUBSCRIBER proposes to take into his 
1 family a few lads to. educate im # thorough 
manner, either fur the University, the counting- 
room, an agricultural fife, or as teachers. After 
fifteen years experience in the oral method of ia- 
struction, he feels some cunfidence um seeking the 
ublic patronage, His residence at Walpole, N. 
gaps the Comecticut river, is one of the most 
moral, healiby, quiet and beautiful villages in New 
England, and can be reached in 36 hours from the 
eity of New York. ‘Terms, including board, toi, 
tion, washing, &c., $200 a year. Very few books 
eat yt ay brag rtievlars, as Ag Rev. 
S. K. ‘ OP, street, 
JOHN 'N. BELLOWS. 


Walpole, N. H., Sept, 30, 1843. 


AXTON, PEIRCE A CO., $33 ee Hoe 
are now publishi #, each gon ‘ 
ing from 100 to ‘ee of which will form 
one sheet postage—t 1-2 cents per sheet under 100 
miles, 2k-Acents over that distance—Frois- 
sart’s Chronieles of England, France and Spain, 
16 Nos, 25 cents each, with mumnerous engravings. 
Alison’s History of Europe; Braade’s Eneyclo- 








dia of Sci , Literature and Art. we 
— ae best and ovly edition. 
McCulloch’s Universal Gazetee, or eographical 


eaeh. 
‘he Farmer’s Encyclopaedia ae ha 5 Pictorial Bible; 
Pretial Histosy of the United States, $c. 





HIER’S FRENCH REVOLUTION—the best 
Tcsition, 4 vols in 2, in movoces and il- 
“r of elegant steel en- 


lustrated a large 





ii Washington at. " 





or sale cheap by Ws CROSBY CO, | 


THE CHILD'S FRIEND. 


B her PUBLISHED by L. Cc. BOWLES, No. 
118 Washington st., The Child’s Friend, de- 
signed for Families and Sunday Schools. 
ducted by Eliza L, Follen. 
No 1 for October —Contents. 

To Children. 

What is the World made of. 

Prayer—P ic Nic at Dedham. 

A True Story. 

The Heritage. 

Methusaleh and Arak. 

The Truly Great Man. 

Jeeus end. the Dove. 

Arabic Proverbs. 


“* This work is intended to aid teachers and to 
be at the same time interesting and instructive to 
children. it aspires to become truly the Child’s 
Friend, helping him to learn from ali that is within 
and around him the wisdom and goodness of the 
Creator, that wrong doing produces discord and 
misery, that life is a continued school time, and 
that wisdom and virtue and the peace the bring 
are the true holydays of life. It would him to 
study the character and enter into the heart of Je- 
eus till he grows into his likeness and blesses him as 
the Savior of his soul.’? 

It will be published on the first of every momth— 
each No. containing 36 pages, 12mo—price $1,50 
per annum, payable in advance. 823 


Con- 





ALUABLE RELIGIOUS WORKS—Purness 

Family Prayers, 2ded; Brook’s do do; Farr’s 

do do; Dr Gannett’s ptates Beeman Dr 

Parkman’s Offering of —— ; Butnap’s Lee- 

tures tu youn om ; do. do on the sphere and duties 

of Woman; The Sermous of John Emery Abbot, 22 
mu; do of Rev. A. A. Abbot, F2mo. 

Sacred Paths; Divine Life; Dr Ware’s Inquiry 
concerning Religion, 2 vols; Berook’s Daily Mone 
tor, 8vo; Muzzey’s Young Maiden, 4th ediion; do 
Man a Soul; Relscitene bas Fenelon, 2 vols—for 
— Ww. CkOsBY. # CO, 118 Washington ss. 





ante. PEIRCE & CO, 182 Washington st. 
t+) have this-day received, THE GIFT, a Christ- 
mas and New Year’s Present for 1844, beautifull 
bound in different styles morocco and calf, uatab 
lished with eight highly Guished engravings from 
the best artists, and containing contributions from 
N P. Willis, Hoffinan, Channing, Gould, Mee. 
Sigourney, R. W. Emerson, Sargent, Miss Leslie 
and other distinguished writers. ; 
Also—The Literary Souvenir, a Christmas and 
New Year’s Present for 1844, embellished var tong 


fiue eng yavings. & 
A BOOK FOR THE MILLION.—Cottage 
Economy, containing information relative to 
the Brewing of Beer, Making of Bread, Keeping of 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, Poultry, and other mattera 
deemed useful in the conducting of the affairs of a 
laborer’s family. ‘To which ia added the Poor 
Man’s Friend, or a defence of the rights of those 
who do the work and fight the battles, by Williaw 
Cobhett, price 50 cents. For sale by SAXTON, 
PEIRCE & CO, 333 Washington st. 923. 








NTERESTING MEMOIRS—Mewmoir of Elder 
Abner Jones, by hia Son, Rev. A.D. Jones, 
with a Portrait. 
‘The memory of the just is bleesed.’ 

The Christian Patriarch; A Memoir of Deacon 
Sohn Whitman, whe died at Bast Bridgewater July 
1842, at the advanced age of one hundred and sevem 
years and three wonths, by Rev. Jason Whitman, 
of Portland, with a Portrait—published by WM. 
CROSBY & CO, 118 Washington st. £23. 





ISS BREMER’S WORKS—Mary Howitt’s 
transiation, The Neighbors; The Home; the 
Prezident’s Daughters and Nina, complete in 4 
vols for 50 cents—a snpply always on hand at 
86 CROSBY’S, 118 Washington st 





¥MNS ON CARDS, for the younger scholars. 

in Sunday Schools, prepared expressly for 
schools of the Unitarian Soeieties—price $1,00.a. 
hundred—for sale by W. CROSYY & CO, 118 
Washington et. sl. 





WE HUGUENOTS, by Mrs Lee—The Hu 

guenots in France and America, by the author 
of Tiree Experimeats of Living, Luther, Cranmer,. 
&e. &«., 2 vols, L2mo—just published ;. for sale by 
W. CROSBY & CO, 118 Waslingtun st. a2. 


DAGUERREOTY PE, 





H H. LONG respectfully solicits the attentiom 
e of the citizens of Boston to his clear, bold, 
and beautiful Daguerreotype Miniatures, which he 
asserts have never been excelled, and in only » 
single instance equalled in this country or in Eu- 
rope. The time of sitting for a picture varies from 
thirty to fifty seconds, and accidents excepted, a good 
pictere 12 secured at one sitting. 


Rooms No. 96 Washington st. aug 19. 





FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE DEAF. 


‘ee is to certify that my wife, having been af- 
flicted with the loss of hearing for a year andi 
a hall, has suddenty recovered the same by the use. 
of SCARPA’S OIL FOR BEAFNESS. It wae. 
with much reluctance that she made trial of it, com-- 
sidering it, at firstas quack Medicine; but being: 
encouraged by the example of others whose names 
were produced in favor of its utility, her consent 
was obtained; and I am happy to say that her hear-- 
ing isnow more than ordinarily acute. A few 
drops of the Oil only, (on two applications,) com-.- 
pleted the cure. I wish that those suffering undes: 
the same malady might * go and do likewise.’ 
Homas E. PRESSEY. 
Newburyport, April 6, 1843. 


For the benefit of persoms at a distance, } wouldt 
add that Mr Pressey is a Merchant, of Pleasant st., 
and will be happy to give any additional particu- 
lars to those who may wisk to inquire of him. 

SCAKPA’S OIL is constantly for sale at my, 
Book store, No 2 State s2, Newburyport. 

CHARLES WLLPPLE.. 

Sold aleo by Henry Whipple, Salem. ald 





YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
IN CHARLESTOWN, MASS: 
Dr. C. SOULE CARTEE, Principal. 


HE FALL TERM will begin on Monday, the. 
4th day of September next. 

The course of instruetion is systematic and thor-- 
ough, embracing abl brauches usually taught in Ke-. 
male Seminaries. The pupils from abroad board in, 
the family of the Principal, and are under the united, 
supervision of bimseli and lady. Every atientivn,, 
calculated to premote their health and happinees,, 
und the due development of thew intellectual, morals 
and physical powers, will be carefully bestowed, 

Terms—PFor instruction in English and Classieahk 
studies, with bead and washing, $50 per quarter... 
The ornamental branches are taught by accomplishedi 
Professors, and, betng optional, are made am extra. 
charge. 

For more particular information, please apply. to 
the Principal. 

Rarernences—Rev. Geo. EB. Ellis, Rev. P. H. 
Greenleaf, Dr. A. R. “Phompson of Charlestows ;, 
Geo. B. Emerson, Eeq., George S. Hillard, Eeq.,. 
Rev. Dr. Vinton, Rev. Jae. Coolidge of Bostea ; 
President Wayland of Brown University; Rev. F.. 
A. Farley of Brooklyn, N. ¥.; President Sears of; 
Newton; Rev. C. A. Farley of Eustpert, Me.; 
John Sergeant of Philadelphia. jib 





R. CUANNING’S MEMOIR of Dr. Tucker-. 

man. A Discourse on the Life and Character, 

of Rey. Joseph ‘Fuckerman, D. B., delivered at the 

Warren street Chapel, by W. E. Channing, D. D. 

A few copies for sale at 25 cents euch, by WM.. 
CROSBY & CO, 118 Washington et. a3. 





RUMMACHER’S GERMAN PARABLES— 

Parables fsom the German of Krummuacher, 
translated by Professor J. H. Agnew, 12mo. Just 
received by W. CROSBY § CO, 118 — 
et. 





ADIES WALKING SHOES—A large assort~ 
ment of Ladies —e Shoes, of on ie alf- 
ferent styles oon goatsion, rom $1,006 to ae 
pair, just fini and for sale at F. H. BELL’S, 
ae ash ington st., opposife the old South Church. 





FRESH GOODS. 


_ L. MERICK & CO, 175 Washington st. have- 
« opened a Large assortment of new und desira- 
Ue goods. His stock of Silks, Shawls, we meng 
Mouslinde Bains, Chusans, Alpaccas, Eolians, 
English and German do—Prints, 


French Merinos, 
and all kinds of domestic » is very >and 
selected with great care. of these goods were 


purchased in the anction rooms 
ton, and will be sokd at the 






of New York and 
cash prices. 





Their motto is, ay if " 
“Quick turns and ’ profits. ns 
of this paper Ate requested to 
and oxemine ewok.) 
BERS—600 pairs of Ladies, Gents, 
Rint Rae ers ee on 
sale hd Heath Chores aa ae 
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POETRY 


For the Register and Observer. 
‘THOUGHTS OF HEAVEN. 


No sickness there,— 
No weary wasting of the frame away, 
No fearful shrinking from the midnight air, 
No dread of summer's bright and fervid ray ! 














No hidden grief, 
No wild and cheerless vision of despair, 
No vain petition for a swift relief, 
No tearful eyes, no broken hearts are there ! 


Care has no home 
Within the realm of ceaseless prayer and song ! 
Its billows break and melt away in foam 
Far from the mansions of the epirit throng ! 


The storm's black wing 
Is never spread athwart celestial skies‘ 
Its wailings blend not with the voice of Spring 
As some too tender floweret fades and dies ' 


No night distils 
Its chilling dews upon the tender frame ; 
No moon is needed there! The light which fills 
That land of glory, from its Maker caine ! 


No parted friends 
O’er mournful recollections have to weep ! 
No bed ofdeath enduring lové attends 
To watch the coming of a pulseless sleep ! 





No blasted flower 
Or withered bud celestial gardens know ! 
No scorching blast or fierce-descend ing shower 
Scatters destruction like a rathless foe ! 


No battle word 
Startles the sacred host with fear and dread ! 
The song of peace creation’s morning heard, 
Is sung wherever angel minstrels tread ! 


Let us depart 
If home like titis await the weary soul ! 
Look up thou stricken one! Thy wounded heart 
Shall bleed no more at sorrow’s stern control ! 


With faith our guide, 
White-robed and innocent, to lead the way, 
Why fear to plange in Jordan's rolling tide, 
And find the ocean of eternal day ? 


Boston, Mags. 1843. H. 3. W. 


THE DYING CHILD. 


Ah ! look thy last, fond mother, 

, On the beauty of that brow, 

For death’s cold hand is passing o’er 
Its marble stillness now ; 

Those silken eyelids weighing down 
Upon the glazed eye, 

Are telling to thy aching heart, 
Thy lovely one must die ! 


Yes mother of the dying one, 
The beautiful must go ! 

The pallid cheek and fuding eye, 
And trembling lip of snow, 

Are signets from the hand of death, 
When unseen angels come 

To bear the young and beautiful 
To their own happy home. 


That soft white hand within thy own, 
May never more entwine 

dts arms around the mother’s neck, 
Like tendrils of the vine ; 

Those still cold fingers never more 
Along thy forehead fair, 

Shall dally with the raven curls 
That cluster thickly there. 


The fishes of its speaking eye, 
The music of its mirth, 
Shall never mote make glad the hearts 
Around the parents’ hearth ; 
‘Then look thy last, fund mother ; 
For the earth shall be above ; 
Bat curtain up that sleeping one, 
The first born of thy love. 


But let thy burning thoughts go forth, 
And pray that thou may’st meet 

The sinless one, where worlds shall bow 
Before the judgment seat ; 

And pray that when the wing of death 
Is shadowed on thy brow, 

Thy soul may be beside the one 
That sleepeth near thee now. 











~— as 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


For the Register and Observer. 
Boston, Sept. 20, 1843. 
TUE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 








My Dear Friend,—I propose to give 
you, in one or two letters, a brief and 
rambling sketch of a journey recently 
made to the mountain region of New 
Hampshire, well called ‘ The Switzerland 
of America.’ I have undertaken this ‘ la- 
bor of love,’ in order, if possible, to induce 
you to visit this most interesting region, to 
ascend its lofty heights, scale its steep pre- 
cipices and explore its lonely, and roman- 
tic glens; well knowing that a few days or 
weeks thus spent, will ever be cherished 
in your remembrance as some of the pleas- 

. antest of your life. 

On Tuesday, August lst, in company 

with a few friends, I started from Boston 


for Portland, in the five o’clock evening 
train on the Eastern Railroad. The ride 
through Lynn, Salem, Newburyport, Ports- 
mouth and the intervening country was 
pleasant ; but beyond Portsmouth our view 
was so much obstructed by fog and dark- 
ness, that we had but little opportunity of 
observing the face of the country or study- 


ing its peculiar characteristics. 
Early on Wednesday morning, we took 


_ @ stroll through the principal streets of Port- 
land, visited the Exchange a noble granite 
“edifice, and returned to our hotel much 


pleased with the ramble, regretting, how- 
ever, thata heavy fog prevented our be- 
holding the beautiful scenery of Casco bay. 
On the same day, with an agreeable party 
of ladies aud gentlemen, we took an extra 
coach and started northward, our minds 
“filled with most pleasing anticipations of 
the rational pleasure we were to experience, 
in gazing upon some of the noblest scenery 
our country can produce. 

Our destination for the day was Con- 
way. The first part of the ride, through 
Gorham, Standish arid Baldwin, is tedious 
and uninteresting. The coach rolls hea- 


vily along the rough roads, and the eye 


wearied and unsatisfied, wanders in vain, 





| ing the whole landscape ; while, much 
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to catch glimpses of beauty on the barren 
hills or in the rocky wieadows. Now and 
then, however, we beheld dark and lofty 
mountains arising in the distance, giving 
a foretaste of the banquet in store, and at 
last we found ourselves surrounded with 
the rich and variegated scenery of those 
mountain regions, of which we had heard 
from. our infancy, and upon which we had 
long wished to gaze. 

The first object which attracted our at- 
tention, was the Falls of the Saco, in Hi- 
ram. Mr. Angier, our obliging driver, 
stopped his coach and allowed the passen- 
gers to tarry by the way, to view the scene. 
The trees and shrubs, which once inter- 
vened between the road and river, have 
been cleared away; and a pretty little 
grass plot affords a good standing place to 
behold the river, as it comes foaming and 
plunging over several ledges of rock, fur- 
nishing one of the finest cascades imagi- 
uable. 

The ride beyond this point to Fryeburg 
is delightful. The road winds along the 
banks of the Saco, shaded by beautiful for- 
est trees, and continually furnishes the trav- 
eller with glimpses of the river, now, re- 
posing like a quiet lake, and now, rushing 
onward roughening its surface into foam, 
as it dashes against the rocks which ops 
pose its progress. 

Fryeburg is pleasantly situated on the 
Saco, which formerly pursued a meander- 
ing course of nearly forty miles within its 
limits. The village presents a very neat} 
appearance, with its white houses, its sha- 
ded lawns and fertile fields. Historical 
associations as well as beautiful scenery, 
reward the traveller, for near at hand is 
Lovel’s Pond, celebrated for a disastrous 
skirmish between Captain Lovel with a 
band of hardy hunters, and the Pequaw- 
ket tribe of Indians. This town is said to 
have derived its name from Mr. Frye, the 
chaplain of the expedition. 

- Between Fryeburg and Conway, the 
road is hard, level and excellent. The 
coach rolled rapidly along through a 
country presenting scenery of the finest 
description. In the distance, the ranges of 
the White Mountuins are distinctly seen, 
towering aloft like mighty giants, their | 


org. 
dark forms and lofty summits standing} 
| forth in strong relief against the clear 


western sky, shadowing and richly adorn- 


nearer, the Kyarsage rears its head, chal- 
lenging admiration by its magnificent and 
cone-like summit. Over this mountain, 
innumerable small and fleecy clouds were 
floating, sparkling like stars with the gold- 
en light which streamed upon them from 
the setting sun. 

Having arrived at Conway, a pretty lit- 
tle town situated at the foot of the moun- 
tains, we tarried for the night at Col. Hill’s 
Pequawket Hotel. It was from this hotel, 
that, on a previous year, [ first looked on 
Mount Washingtor. Having arrived in 
the latter part of July, by the way of Cen- 
tre Harbor, my hest threw open a window 
in one of the entries, and directed my at- 
tention to this lofty mountain whose sum- 
mit was then enveloped in clouds and 
whose sides were draperied with snow. 
From the same wiadow,! again gazed 
upon that mountain, its was 
unshrouded and ijs sides no longer re- 
flected that dazzling whiteness, which 
added so peculiar a charm to its appear- 
ance, on that, my first view. We ascer- 
tained, however, that the snow had not 
entirely disappeared, and was distinctly 
visible upon Mount Washington, as seen 
from Mr. Fabyans. 


summit 


rived in the morning, were sitting on the 
green sward, in the middle of the village, 
arousing its quiet inhabitants with their 
joyous songs, and giving us a welcome we 
little expected in that peaceful hamlet. It 
was very evident they were creating quite 
a sensation, for as their clear and manly 
voices rang out in some popular air, every 
window and door-way displayed numerous 
listeners, whose countenances evidently 
manifested their delight at this fine and 
unusual serenade. 

Conway is beautifully situated in a val- 
ley amid the moyntains. It was settled 
about seventy years since by immigrants 
from Concord, then .called Penacovk, who 
came to find a home on the beautiful inter- 
vals of the Saco, “in Pequawket county. 
Their residence was well chosen, and the 
rich, fertile and well cultivated fields, 
which suround the neat and comfortable 
houses, manifest that their descendents are 
not unmindful of the blessings afforded by 
this delightful location. 

On the succeeding morning, having con- 
templated with pleasure the scenery which 
surrounds this village, and having made 
ourselves well acquainted with the rugged 
summit of Chocorua and the regular out- 
line of Moat Mountain, we resumed our 
rout ; crossing the Saco, after a short ride, 
we entered North Conway. In leaving 
Conway and approaching the White Moun- 
tains, the grandear of the scenery increases 


As we drove into the 
village, a band of pedestrians, who had ar- 
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cliffs, and which is thought by many to af- 
ford the finest scenery. When seen from 
this road, the cliffs present a formidable 
appearance to the traveller, as moving 
along at their base, he glances, upward 
at their inaccessible heights. Now and then 
also, a clearing in the foliage on the right, 
gives him a glimpse of the beautiful and fer- 
tile meadows which lie extended at his feet. 
Having on a previous year travelled this 
road, I well remember, that there was one 
spot that particularly attracted my atten- 
tion. ‘The road, still under these immense 
cliffs, arrives at a point where they make 
a right angle to the course they have been 
pursuing. The traveller almost imagines 
as he draws nearer and nearer and nearer 
the angle formed by the lofty crags, that 
there is no passage beyond ; but suddenly, 
he perceives that the road follows the 
cliffs, and descending a short but steep hill 
the coach makes a sudden turn to the right 
and rattles over an old and crazy bridge, 
which spans a little stream flowing from 
the mountain above, and which is hasten- 
ing onward to pour its tribute into the riv- 
er below. At that angle, the prospect is 
as romantic as the most imaginative ever 
conceived ; and as lovely as the most skil- 
fulever sketched. Passing onward, the 
road turns to the left and the traveller be- 
holds an extensive valley, bounded by 
huge mountains, while far above them 
towers, in solemn majesty, Mount Wash- 
ington. A short distance beyond, the 
roads on the right and left banks of the 
Saco unite and the traveller soon arrives 
at Bartlett. 

This town is situated on an interval of 
the Saco, and the road runs for a number 
of miles through the centre of the town 
over a level plain. Bartlett was named 
for the first Governor of New Hampshire. 
It consists, apparently, of good land, which 
under careful cultivation, would undcoubt- 
edly be very productive. But this is not 
the case. Indeed it is generally acknowl- 
edged that the farms have been going be- 
hind hand for the last twenty years. We 
stopped for a few moments at a tavern kept 
by Mr. French. This was formerly the 
residence of the Hon. Obed Hall, a soldier 
of the revolution, who was engaged in the 
battle of Red Bank. On leaving the ser- 
vice, Mr. Hall settled here and cleared a 
fine farm. His fertile meadows produced 
one hundred and fifty tons of hay, and 
large quantities of wheat, rye and Indian 
corn. At the present time, these products 
have been reduced more than one half. 


served that the mountains increased in 
grandeur. On the left is a magnificent 
gorge, which seems to extend into the 
heart of the wilderness, and through which 
the Sawyer river flows. This gorge is 
said to extend within a few miles of Fran- 
conia. As we were admiring the soul- 
stirring scenery by which we were sur- 
rounded, we approached the isolated _resi- 
dence of one of the pioneers in this re- 
gion, Mr. Abel Crawford. It is needless 
to say that the venerable old man gave us 
a kindly welcome. Many an anecdote he 
told us of these mountain fastnesses fromthe 
time when he came hither, in the strength 
of youth, to these his latter days, when 
with undiminished buoyancy of spirit he 
led the way, on horseback, to the summit 
of Mount Washington. The house is very 
pleasantly situated, being surrounded with 
mountains, among which Mount Crawford 
is very conspicuous, rising to the height of 
more than 1500 feet above the road. A 
path to the summit has been constructed 
by Mr. Crawford, from which there is said 
to be a very fine view. A party which 
ascended on the morning of our arrival, ap- 
peared to be very much gratified by the 
noble scenery they had enjoyed. We re- 
gretted that we could not spend a few days 
at this hospitable mansion. 


Shortly after leaving Mr. Crawford’s, 
we entered a magnificent wood which is 
composed of almost every variety of forest 
tree found in a northern climate. Here 
are the beautiful elm, the graceful oak, the 
slender ash, the silver poplar and the har- 
dy Norway pine, blending their dark and 
light shades of green, and forming, by their 
thickly interwoven branches, a ‘ fit shrine 
for humble worshipper to hold commu- 
nion with his Maker.’ It is amid these an- 
cient primeval groves, which seem coeval 
with the mountains, that man bows down 
and worships with a devotion, that he feels 
to be far more deep and holy than that 
which is inspired by the most gorgeous 
temple. * When we entered that forest,’ 
said one of the pedestrians of whom I have 
before spoken, ‘when we entered that 
magnificent forest, our feelings would not 
permit us to sing a common popular song, 
which had many and many a time broken 
from our lips since we left home—no, our 
voices involuntarily broke forth in the 
grand, solemn hymn of Old Hundred.’ 

This forest extends five miles, at the end 
of which, the noble mountains, rising on 
each side, so lofty, so near, seemed like 
the mighty pillars of a gigantic temple into 
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surcounded by lofty mountains. At North 
Conway the prospect is exceedingly grand. 
On the right are the Kyarsage and the 
Triple-head of * Double-headed mountain;’ 
in front, are the White Mountains, whose 
lofiy heads are continually calling forth 
expressions of wonder ; and gn the left is 
the Saco, with its beautiful intervals, 
clothed in their terrestrial many-shaded 
garments of green and boynded by lofty 
cliffs, which bear a strong resemblance to 
the Palisadoes on the Hudson. 

There is a read.on the left»-bank of the 








Saco, which runs close ugder these ‘high 


every momedity, The traveller finds him-| 
self eee ecachine and becoming } trate. 


whose recesses we were about to pene- 
As we progressed we were all at- 
tention. Enxclariations of astonishment 
were continually breaking from our lips. 
In a few moments we perceived that we 
were in the Notch, and the scene of grand- 
eur and sublimity, while it filled our hearts 
to overflowing, restrained the utterance of 
our thoughts. Who that has ever gazed 
upon those mountains, can ever forget 
their craggy heights, their gigantic forms, 
their untrodden cliffs and precipices. There 
they stand, as they have stood for ages, 
the mighty witnesses of the power of that 
Being, at whose command they sprang 
forth from the dark abyss. 





Having left the ‘ Hall Tavern,’ we ob-| 





A short distance from the entrance we 
espied a humble cottage, standing by the 
road side in a scene of wild desolation not 
surpassed even in this rugged region. We 
required no voice to inform us that it was 
the Willey House, once the residence of a 
happy family, where the weary traveller ev- 
er found a cheerful welcome. We wandered 
through its deserted rooms, gazed from its 
broken casements and beheld almost with 
terror, the awful mountain down whose 
sides the fatal avalanche descended, which 
overwhelmed its unfortunate inhabitants. 

Who can cross the threshold of that 
once happy abode, without picturing to his 
imagination the scene it formerly present- 
ed. A little family here resided, in peace- 
ful and quiet contentment. In the neigh- 
boring meadow the father, with his assist- 
ants, went to his daily wil. At homea 
wife and five joyous children formed his 
best and richest treasure. The eldest 
daughter was a lovely girl, twelve years of 
age, who is said to have enjoyed an excel- 
lent education, far superior to what any 
one would have expected from her age and 
situation. Born amid the mountains, the 
parents beheld their children growing up 
into life ignorant.of the numerous crimes 
engendered by a crowded population, and 
endowed with many noble virtues, the in- 
heritance of a mountain home. Here they 
had resided for many years, their hopes 
and wishes bounded by the mountains 
which encircled them. Shut out from the 
world and its cares, they were free from 
its troubles and anxieties. Until a few 
months previous to the fatal night on which 
they were destroyed, no event had occurred 
to throw a shadow over their joy, or warn 
them of approaching danger. 

In the month of June, however, in the 
year 1828, an avalanche descended from a 
neighboring mountain startling them by its 
terrific, rushing sound, and giving a fear- 
ful warning that their dwelling stood in a 
dangerous position. The mother’s first 
impulse was to fly and convey her beloved 
family to a place of safety. Her fears were, 
however, soon allayed. She concluded to 
remain, trusting that the threatened dan- 
ger had passed. Two months rolled by 
and no succeeding avalanche awakened 
her fears. Buton the 26th of August a 
terrible storm arose. The rain fell in tor- 
rents and several slides caused a fearful 
apprehension that an awful scene was ap- 
proaching. Dark and heavy clouds con- 
tinued to pour their floods of water on the 
devoted mountains. The Saco foamed tu- 
multuously in its rocky bed. The rising 
waters swept away bridges and obstruc- 
tions which impeded its terrific course. In 
the middle of the night a rushing sound 
was heard in the mountain above the 
house. The family rushed forth for safe- 
ty, but every individual found a grave be- 
neath the descending avalanche. A little 
cross marks the place where several of the 
bodies were found; two have never been 
recovered. The body of the eldest daugh- 
ter was free from any external marks of 
injury, her countenance as lovely as in 
life, a quiet smile resting upon her gentle 
features. Around her wrist was bound a 
handkerchief, by which it is supposed she 
was led forth by some member of the fam- 
ily. She was probably drowned in the 
swollen waters of the Saco. 

The avalanche can be distinctly traced, 
notwithstanding a wild and luxuriant vege- 
tation has sprung forth from its rocky bo- 
som, and the beautiful blue harebells and 
white spireas have found sufficient soil to 
rear their slender stems and delicate flow- 
ers. But it is a desolate place. Immense 
rocks which have been hurled from the 
cliffs above, lie scattered in every direction, 
and the mountains are channelled by nu- 
merous avalanches which have marked 
their course by ruins, visible for miles 
Standing on the little knoll in front of the 
house, we gazed with a melancholy inter- 
est upon the scene which was presented. 
The house falling into. decay, through 
time and the plundering hands of thought- 
less travellers—the barren meadow once 
so green and lovely, now covered with 
gravel and !rocks—the Saco brawling 
along its rough bed, its sides covered with 
ruins—the awful avalanche—the moun- 
tains stripped, in many places, of the 
woods which once adorned their sides, and 
exhibiting pinnacles and ridges of bare 
granite, combine perhaps, to form a picture 

more interesting and more sad, than any 
other, which our country can produce. I 
envy not the person who can stand in that 
little valley with feelings unmoved; his 
heart must be as stony as the mountains 
by which he is surrounded. Having gath- 
ered a few flowers and a stone from the 
avalanche, as mementos of our visit, we 
slowly and sadly turned away from a spot 
whose features had made an indelible im- 
pression on our memory. 

It was not at the Willey house alone, 
that great destruction was produced by this 
memorable storm. The residence of Mr. 
Abel Crawford was completely surrounded 
by water, which stood indeed at the height 
of several inches on the lower floors. As 
Mr. Crawford was away from home, his 
wife, undismayed by the terrors which sur- 
rounded her, stood at one of the windows 
and with a long pole pushed away the 
drift wood, as it came thundering against 
the house, threatening to move it from its 
foundation. The beautiful interval was 
flooded, and thousands of tons of gravel and 
sand were spread over the rich meadows, 
doing immense damage to the interests of 
the worthy family who had here taken up 
their abode. So also around the house of 
Ethan A. Crawford, (now Fabyans) a sim- 
ilar injury was done. The meadows were 


By’ the spots where these memorable 
events occurred we passed and as we gazed 
upon their quiet grandeur, we could not 


commotion which then reigned. 


possessing a grandeur and magnificence 
scarcely to be surpassed. The bold moun- 
tain, the lofty flume, the beautiful cascade, 


sent a pleasing variety which keeps the 
attention of the most unobservant keenly 


alive during the short ride from the Willey 
house to the termination of the Notch, near 


Crawford. 


promise, and given you a rough sketch of 
a journey to the mountains of New Hamp- 
shire. 


ceive such a letter, I trust that enough has 


| Silks, Linens, Shawls, Alepines, Quilts, Blank- 


refrain from contrasting, in our imagina- 
tion, their present repose with the wild 


The Notch continually presents scenery 


the deep ravine and the gloomy glen, pre- 


which is the residence of Mr. Thomas 


I have thus, my dear friend, fulfilled my 


Should circumstances allow, I 
way trouble you with “another letter, giv- 
ing an account of the ascent of Mount 
Washington, a ride through the Franconia 
Notch and a visit to Centre Harbor and 
Red Hill. Should you not, however, re- 


been said to induce you, on another sea- 
son, to visit this interesting region. 


Truly yours, J. 





THE POET MONTGOMERY. A 


In one of President Durbin’s letters, 
written from England, he tells us, that he 
dined with Mr. Jones, of Manchester, 
where he met Dr. Newton and the poet 
Montgomery. He says: 

‘ Conference business required that the 
company should sit down to dinner early, 
an it p oman to be before Mr. Montgom- 
ery arrived. As soon as he was seen 
through the window approaching the door, 
Mr. Jones rose and went out to meet him, 
and led him into the room; all rose, and 
stood while he passed round the table sha- 
king each one by the band, and then took 
his seat with Mr. Newton between him and 
myself. The conversation was interrup- 
ted buta moment; and the intelligence, 
vivacity and piety of the poet, instantly 
diffused a glow and elevation of thought 
and feeling which true consecrated genius 
only can inspire. The topics were vari-| 
ous : grave, gay, amusing, sometimes wit-} 
ty—but always marked with great proprie- 
ty, and often with deep piety. He is now}, 
quite advanced in years, and nervous, his| 
health not being good ; yet in company he } 
is very cheerful. He is exceedingly ensy } 
and agreeable in manner; and his whole} 
bearing very gentlemanly. No man inj 
any community was ever more respected ; 
and he enters into all the great benevolent 
movements in his vicinity; and generally 
presides at least once a year at one of the 
principal missionary meetings of the Wes-f 
leyans in Sheffield. He is a truly reli-{ 
gious man, the son of a Moravian mission- | 
ary who died in the West Indies. Some 
time ago there was a proposition to re- 
establish the mission on the same island, 
and, out of respect to Mr. Montgomery, all 
classes contributed, and the funds were 
immediately raised. He has a small in. 
come from his works, and a small pension 
from the govern meut ; and thus passes his 
days in sweet retirement, coming forth on- 
ly to countenance the cause of religion and 
benevolence, or to shine upon his friends. 





A GOOD THING. 


A strong Cement for Glass, Wood, §c. 
—Steep isinglass twenty-four hours in 
commor white brandy, then gently boil 
and keep stirring until the composition is 
well mixed, and a drop, if cooled, will be- 
comeastrongjelly. Then strain it through 
a clean linen cloth into a vessel to be kept 
closely stopped. A gentle heat will dis- 
solve this glue into a colorless fluid. Dish- 
es of wood, glass, or earthen, if united with 
this cement, will break elsewhere rather 
than seperate in the old break. In apply- 
ing the cement, rab the edge which are to 
be united, then place them together and 
hold them for two minutes, and the work 
is done. This is very easily done, and in- 


comparably better than any thing else for} 


the purpose. 





ERCIVAL’S POEMS—Dream of a Day and 

other Poems, by James G. Percival, a new edi- 

tion just published—for sale by W. CROSBY & CO, 
118 Washington st. 39 





JOHN 8S. BODEN, 
SAIL MAKER, 
Head of Commercial Wharf. 


§G Sails made onthe most reasonable termeand 
warranted in all respects at the shortest notice. 
feb 18 


ing,’ aad ‘ Edward’s First Lessons in Grammar.’ 


pilation, are as remarkable as the talent 30 manifest 
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ETRY FOR HOME AND SCHOOL,— 
Selected by the author of ‘ Theory of Teach- 


The judgment and good taste showa in this cow- 


in the author’s previous original publications. It 
will be found, we think, to answer entirely the end 


proposed. A selection could hardly be made that} gad 


should address itself more winningly to the heart, 
the fancy, and the religious sentiments of the young 
ler.—Christian Examiner. 


This collection we rogard as well adapted for use 
in schovls. * * * While thiscollection has many 
pieces which must delight persons of any age, it has 
some for the youngest readers, is as well adap- 
ted to the family circle as to the school. It gives 
to children all they could cull from many volumes, 
and if interwoven with their earliest recollections, 
will be remembered with delight in future years.— 
Portsmouth Journal. 


We commend this selection of poems to the fa- 
vorable consideration of the public. * * * We 
have found in it several gems of thought and ex- 


pression which are not readily to be come at ia any 
other collection. —Boston Courier. 


The compiler as some very just views on the iim- 
portance of imagination and taste in a complete 
education.— Portland Christian Mirror. 


Such a collection cannot fail to be. acceptable to 
instructors, as a treasury of pieces suitable to be 
committed to memory by the y , and to all lovers 
of good poetry, be they young or old.— Boston Duily 
Advertiser, 


Recently published and for sale at SIMPKINS’S, | 4 


21 Tremont Row, Boston. sept 16 





apd SHOES, only $1,00, for the best qual- 
ity of Ladies Gaiter Shoes, of different styles, 
at BELL’S, 155 Washington st., opposite the old 
South Church. aS 





Moy MISCELLANY for September, ed- 
ited by Rev. E.8.Gannett. Contents: 

The Poetry of Manafactures. : 

Questions and Hints. 

Saiot Bernhard and John Weslev. 

The Importance of Religion—a Sermon. 

The Goodness of God, 

The Trinity not a doctrine of Scripture. 

A Sabbath morning at Pascagonla. 

The Christian life not an easy life. 

Notices of the late Rev. Dr Greenwood. 

Notices of Books, Inteliigence, &c. 

This day published by W. CROSBY & CO, 118 
Washington st. 39 





REENWOOD’S WORKS—Lives of the Apos- 
tles, 16:n0; Chapel Liturgy, 5th edition, 12mo; 
Sermons to Children, 12 mo—do of Consolation; 
Social Services for Sabbath Schools, 18mo. 
Received and fur sale by WM. CROSBY & CO., 
118 Washington st. 9 





EV. MR DAMON’S ADDRESS, delivered at 

the Consecration of the Cemetery at West 
Cambridge, June, 1843. - 

Just published and for sale by WM. CROSBY 
§ CO, 118 Washington st. 29 





OR $1,50 A REAM—Ames’ Ruled Letter Pa- 
per, a superior article. Also, a superfine ar- 
ticle of Letter Paper for $2 a ream—may be had at 
W. CROSBY’S & CO, 118 Washington a. 16 





OR HOME AND SCHOOL—Poetry for Home 
and School, selected by the author of the ‘ The- 
ory of Teaching, Perenuial Flowers,’ &c. For sale 
by — CROSBY & CO, 118 Washington st, 
al 





LAIR’S SERMONS—London edition, Profes- 

sor af Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, 5 vols, 8mo, London—for 
sale low by W. CROSBY & CO, 118 Mastinges 
st. a 





HE YOUNG MAIDEN, 4th Edition.—This 
day published the fourth edition of The Young 
Maiden, by A. B. Muzzey, author of the Young 
Man’s Friend, &c. 
Received and for sale by WM. CROSBY § CO., 
No. 118 Washington street. aug 26 
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GREENWOOD’s PSALMS AND HYMNs. 


ENKS & PALMER have just published i 
, y | the th 
J sixth edition of ta Collection oF Psalms andH vane 


tar Chriction Worship,’ by Rey. F. W. P. Green. 


‘This collection of Psalms and H ymnus is universal. 


ly approved, by all persons who have i iN; 
has given great satisfaction wlan yn ay i 


The following are some of the societi 
in which the book is in use, vit—-King's Chane 
(Rev. F. w. P. Greenwood; ) Hollis Street Society, 
Kev. J. Pierpont;) Second Society (Rev. C. Rob. 
bins;) New South Society (Rev. A. Young;) Fed. 
eral street Society «Rev Dr. Channing; ) Bulfinch at 
Church (Rev, Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street. 
(Rev. Mr Coolidge) Boston, Church of the Mes. 
ah New York ( Rev. Dr. Dewey;) Cambrige 
eg ~ silge, om 5, e, Cambridgeport, Rox. 
’ » Dorchester, Marshfield, Waterto 
Woauteld. Brighton, Chelsen, Lowell, Lexington, 
ies. Medficia port, Sandwich, Sherburne, Ux. 


Neaster, Chelmsford, Hing} 
Cc aonate Ashby, Andover, Dover, Northboro’- Cab 
otville, Ipswich, » Greenfield, Beverly, Ded- 


ham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham i 
Mass.,— Portsmouth, Walpole, Aalders 
lowell, Augusta, Bangor, Castine, Me—Hartford, 
nn.—Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y.—Providence, 
Newport, R. 1.—Brattleboro’ Vt; Savannah, Geo.: 
Mobile, Al.—Alton, I!.—St Louis, Mo.—Louis. 
ville, Ky.—and many other societies in New Eng- 
land and the Southern and Western States. . 
_ The book was enlarged upon publication of the 
sixteenth edition by the addition of about sixty 
ymns. No farther alterations or additions are con- 
templated. Societies and Clergymen are respectfully 
requested to examine this collection, and those wish- 
ing copies for that woe will be supplied gratis, 
by applying to the Publishers, Boston, 131 Wash- 
ington Street (up stairs.) al 





BOSTON ORTHOPEDIC INSTI TUTION. 


F'seia ite tren of diseases of the 
» Curvature i 

othe etree 4 8 of the Spine, Club feet aud 
n this Inetitution Curvatures of the Spi 
Particularly attended to. A House in staat sit- 
vation on Mt. Vernon is appropriated to this espe- 
cial object, and is furnished with every variety of 
apparatus made use of for curing curvatures of 
spine aad correcting the shape of the female figure. 
It is superintended by an experienced Matron, who 
oe beea over two years in the employ of the institu. 
ion. 


epeohehiy ia not generally known, but mothers 


should be informed that when the shoulders of their 


daugiters grow out and they are one-sided, or one 
hip ts bigher than the other, that these deformities 
are caused by curvature of the spine, and that the 
earlier they are attended to, the more easily they are 
corrected wad symmetry restored. 

E Brass or Copper Corslets are never made use of 
in this Institution, and we think it our duty to say, 
that we look upon their use as unphilosophical—not 
at all calculated ever to effect a cure, aud destruc- 
tive to health, by paralyzing the muscles of the back, 
compreseing the chest and all the abdominal organs; 
consequently suppressing the regular and important 
functions of nature in the female sex. 

J.B. BROWN, MD, Surgeon, office 65 Belknay, 
street. 

J.C. Warren, M. D., Geo. Hayward, M. D., J. 
Maxon Warren, M. D., Consulting Surgeons. 

Nov. 26. 6m 





REMOVAL. 
ARRETT’S DYE-HOUSE—The office of this 


establishment has been removed from 35 Corn- 
hillto 140 Washington, opposite School #1., Boston. 
Grateful for the patronage heretofore received, 
the proprietors beg leave to say, that no exertien 
will be spared to merit its continuance. 
N. B. Goods dyed as low as at any other place, 
and returned in as short time. m25 





A CARD TO INVALIDS. 


ILAS DURKEE, M.D., Member of the Mas- 
sachusetts Medical Society, and of the Boston 


-| Medical Association, has taken the large and con- 


venient house No. 26 Howard street, Boston, and 
fitted it upasa PRIVATE HOSPITAL for IN- 
VALIDS. 

In important and difficult cases, the services of 
the most skilful and experienced physicians in the 
city will be had in consultation: and patierts who 
place themselves under the care of Dr. D., and 
who wish to avail themselves of the advantages of 
a private Hospital, may be assured that every effort 





OOTS! BOOTS!! A large assortment of 

Gents Calf Sew’d and Peg’d Boots, may be 
found at low prices, at BELL’S, 155 wee 
at. a 





KISS FOR A BLOW, or a collection of Sto- 
ries for Children, showing them how to pre- 
vent quarreling. ‘Love your enemies.” ‘ Over- 
come evil with good.’ By Henry C. Wright. 
Fresh supply just recerved by W. CROSBY & 
CO, 118 Washington st. a26 


) garbled dad FARMING, or Familiar digest 
of the recent discoveries of Liebig, Johnston, 





Davy and other celebrated writers on Vegetable 
Chemistry, showing how the results of tillage may 
be greatly augmented, by Joseph A. Smith; The 
Attache or Sam Slick in England; Murray’s Ency- 
clopedia of Geography, part 12—just received by 


W. CROSBY & CO, 118 Washington st. al2 





LD PROSE WRITERS—Felhtham’s Resolves, 


divine, moral and political. 


Latimer’s Sermons—Selections from the works of 


Richard 3d, by Sir 
Thomas More—for sale at SIMPKINS’S, ~~ 


Jeremy Taylor. 
Utopia, and history of Kin 


moat Row. 





ADIES GAITER BOOTS—A large assort- 
ment of Gaiter Boots—A Jarge assortment of 
Black, Bronze and Fawn Gaiter Boots, just received 


and for sale low, at BELL’S, 155 Washington st. 
a5 





NEW CARPETINGS! 


ey: ALEX. BREWER is now opening at his 
Carpet Warehouse, No 31 Tremont Row, his 
Spring supply of Carpetings and other goods in his 
line, among which are English Brussels Carpets of 
the first quality, and splendid patterns—Super three 


ply, Damask, Twilled and Striped Venetian—Su- 
perfine, Extra fine, Fine and Common Ingrain Car- 
peting, for floors and stairs—Painted Carpets of all 
widths—Rich Figured Bockinge—Hearth Rugs, 
Door Mats—Carpet Binding—Hollow, Oval and 
Round Stair Rods, ete. ete. All of which comprise 
one of the most extensive assortments in thiscity, 
and will be sold at the very lowest market prices- 
Purchasers are invited to calland examine for them, 
elves. u29 





NOTHER SUPPLY of Mrs. Ellis’s Wives, 

A Women and Daughters of England, the best 

edition, at oly fifty cents for the three works. W. 
CROSBY § CO, 118 Washington st. al9 





R. CHANNING’S WORKS—The Works of 
Wim. E. Channing, D. D., complete in 6 vols, 
large 12mo, handsomely bound in cambric. A 
supply always ou handat CROSBY’S, 118 Wash- 
ington st. al9 





SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


HE SUBSCRIBER’S School for Young Ladies 
will be re-opened in his commodious rooms, 
under Park Street Church, on Monday, the 18th 
instant. He will be assisted by Miss M. A. L. 
Smith, the accomplished assistant teacher in the 
School of the late S. P, Miles, Esq. 
39 4t JOS. HALE ABBOT. 





ONE PRICE SYSTEM. 


ANIELL & CO, wholesale and retail dealers 
in DRY GOODS, No. 201 Washington st., 


Boston. 


ets, Coitous, Flanuels, House-Keepi Article 
and Mourning Goods, Wisi Hi eg 
Our Customers are assured that we still adhere 


strictly to 
_, , ONE PRICE. 
Every article is marked at a small profit, and no 
salesman is permitied to deviate from the Fixed 
Price either way. al5 








WINDLASS BEDSTEADS, 
AND ORNAMENTAL FURNITURE. 


A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF 
SWELLED BEAM WINDLASS 


BEDSTEADS, 


Constantly on hand and made to order, at lower 
prices, according to quality, than can be purchased 
atany other place in the city. For sale at the 
manufactory of JOSEPH L. ROSS, corner of 
Hawkins and Ivers streets. 

_ Also, Ornamental or Painted and Gilt Furniture, 
in sets for Chambers, executed in a superior style 
and Get, according to any pattern ordered. 

m 





APIER’S PENINSULAR WAR—A y of 
this valuable work, illustra i 
vonage si ted with i 


1D GLOVES cleaned to look equal tos New— 

THEO. H. BELL has been appointed Agent 
for cleansing Kid Gloves of all colors. Also, blond 
lace, white satin Shoes, embroidered Belts, §&c.— 
Those who wish to study economy in these ‘ Hard 
Times,’ will find here a good chance. All articles 
returned in a fortnight, 155 Washington st. For 
Cleansing tong gloves, 20 cents; short gloves, 14 
cents. j29 





TEW AND VALUABLE WORKS—Gazeteer 
- of the United States—a complete descriptive 
and statistical account of the United States, con- 
taining a particular description of the States, Ter- 
ritories, Counties, Districts, Parishes, Cities, 
and Villages, Mountains, Rivers, Lakes, Canals and 
Railroads—with an abstract of the census and sta- 
tistics for 1840, exhibiting a complete view of the 
Agricultural, Commercial, Manufacturing and liter- 
ary condition and resources of the country. é 
Gun’s Domestic Medicine, or poor mans friend 
in the hours of affliction, pain and sickness. This 
k points out in plaim language, free from Doctors 


terms, the diseases of men, women and children, 
and the latest and most approved means used in their 
cure and is intended expressly for the benefit of 
It also contains description of Medicinal 
Roots and Herhs of the United States, and how they 


families. 


are to be used in the cure of diseases. 
Neander’s History of the Christian Reli 

* For sale at wholesale and retail by S 

PEIRCE & CO, 133 Washington st. 


gr 


CRO 


ion. 
XTON, 
a26 








CE 12 1-2 Cents—Boston edition of the hes 
ents Daughter, price reduced—for sale by .. 
BY & CO, 118 Washington st. ® 





THE PNEUMATIC SHOWER BATH, 
PRICE $1,50. 


NVENTED, Manufactured and for sale by N. 


WATERMAN, at his Furnishing Rooms, 85 


Cornhill, 6 Brattle st. and 73 Coart at. 


in connection with his Bathing Pan, is 

bag a sine all who desire the luxury of a 
daily Rath, (warm or cold) for the following cogent 
portable, occupies little room, 

requires a small quantity of water, and. costs but 


just the thin 
reasons, viz : Lt is 


little money. 


Cc of his extensive assortment of Family 
Wee reed to all who may honor him with a 


establishment peculiarly adapted to their wants. 
ig Families, 








overflowed and flocks and herds destroyed. 





Vv » 4 vols 
sale low by W, CROSBY a CO, Lia Washington 


the itchen departmen 


Those on the eve of house-keeping will find this 


» Steamboat» and Packet 
or furnished with oany thing eppertaining to 
wt . 


will be made for their comfort and well being. 
An apartment has been fitted up with apparatus 
for administering the Jodine Bath and Sulphur 
Bath, as they are now given at the principal hos- 
pitale of nand Paris. “The et of these 
baths upon the system is similar to that of the warm 
springs of Virginia, and the Iodine fountain of Sar- 
atoga, and they are often entirely efficacious in the 
cure of many complaints of long standing, which 
have resisted the ordinary modes of treatment. 
GF Terms $6 to $12 per week. jlo 





OOKS—Notes, explanatory and practical on 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, by Albert Barnes; 
Productive Farming, or a familiar digest of the re- 
ceut discoveries of Liebig, Johnston, Davy, and 
other celebrated writers on Vegetable Chemistry, 
by J. A. Smith—No 2 Hannah More’s Works, tc 
be completed in 8 Nos. at 25 cents each—A Sermon 
preached before the University of the Cathedral 
Church in Oxford, by E. B. Pusey, D. D.; A State- 
meat of Facts in relation to the recent ordination in 
St. Stephen’s Church, N. Y.; No 10 Brande’s Ea- 
cyclopedia—part 1 Tom Burke of Ours, to be com- 
pleted in 2 parts—The Life and Speeches oi Henry 
Clay, in 2 large vole, for $1. 

Every work published in the U. States received 
and for sale as soon as issued. Orders are respect- 
fully solicited by SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO., 133 
Washington st. ad 





ENTAL SCIENCE.—The present age is em- 
phatically one of scientific-reeearch and iv- 
provements, and perhaps in point of value, for the 
alleviation of human suffering, none can exceed the 
discovery of DR. STOCKING, Surcron Dex- 
TIST, in the anodyne, prepared hy him, for the pur- 
pose of destroying the nerves of the teeth. ‘To ren- 
der this remedy effectual, it is only necessary (0 
make one application of it; and in 24 hours the vi- 
tality of the nerve and lining membrane of the 
tooth will be completely destroyed, without produ- 
cing the slightest pain or inconvenience; so that it 
can be immediately filled and made useful for many 
years, instead of being extracted as a troublesowe 
and useless organ. Those caustics and cauterizing 
instruments commonly resorted to by Dentists, for 
the purpose of destroying the nerves of teeth, produce 
such excruciating pain for at least fifteen hours, that 
most persons are filled with horror at the thought of 
such an operation and shrink from it as from the 
pangs of death.—The diamond cement, which is also 
the invention of Dr. S., is admirably adapted to 
such cases of defective teeth as will not admit of 
gold and other kinds of filling; the advantages of 
which are: it being at first suft, may be more perfect- 
ly introduced into the cavity, ard then shaped like 
the original tooth. In a few houre it becomes burd 
like stone, and renders the tooth capable of doing ils 
portion in the important process of masstication. 
Among the many thousand cages of painful teeth trated 
during the past year as above described, Dr. 8. can say 
without fear of contradiction, that not more than one 
case out ofa hundred has proved a failure. These 
are facts that may occasion surprise—yet in the 
truth of which the public may have the moet implicit 
confidence, No instruments for extracting teeth 
that have ever been invented, can equal in perfect 
adaptation to every conceivable case, the ful] Parisia” 
set used by Dr. S. Artificial teeth that never change 
their color, or become offensive, he will set on pivot 
or gold plate, from a single tooth to a full set, either 
with or withoat false gums. Particular and xsPEctAl 
attention will be given to filling teeth with the purest 
gold. Terms: Filling common sized cavities with 
old, $1—for filling with cement aud other filling 
cts to $l—setting on pivot, from $1,50 to $3— 
whole upper set, fron $20 to $75—extracting, 25 
cts. Alloperations warranted. Office 266 Wash- 
ington st, corner of Avon Place, Boston, feb 11 








ithe iene 
HILDREN’S SHOES of every style and qual- 
C ity, made of the best materials and with par- 
ticular eare—persons who may be in want of Chil- 
dren’s Shoes, will do well to call before purchasing 
elsewhere, a they may depend of first rate article 
on reasonableprices, at ‘T. H. BELL’S, 155 Was! 
ington st. j29 
ad 


Tse SHOES !—Just imported from th 


i ent o 
manufacturer (Este) a beautiful wus, i 
a 





French Shoes, for sale at T. H. 


Washington st. 


— = ——— 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING: 
BY DAVID REED, 
At 19 Water Street, Boston. 


TERMS.—Titaee Doitans, payable . *, 
months or TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS, 

id in advance. : » 
Pato individuals or companies who pay !® adva? 
for five copies, sixth copy will be sent Cpr 

No subscriptions discontinued, except * mae 
cretion of the publisher, until all arrearag 


wr i letters of posh 

All nications, as well as 
ae Goting to the Christian Register, should 
ddtessed to Daviy Rerp, . 
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